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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 


Address by Secretary Rusk * 


I greatly appreciate this opportunity to meet 
with America’s business leadership at this early 
stage of the new administration. I hope that it 
will be only the first of a number of such oppor- 
tunities. What happens in our relations with the 
rest of the world is of critical moment to you; 
the success of your own enterprises determines to 
a large extent whether our Nation can be prosper- 
ous and safe and find the right course through the 
troubled waters ahead. In these brief get- 
acquainted remarks I could not hope to cover the 
wide range of American foreign policy. Indeed, 
considerable segments of that policy are under 
review, and detailed comments by me would be 
untimely. 

It is apparent that our predecessors have been 
generous in leaving an interesting agenda for us 
to handle. I have no doubt their predecessors did 
the same for them. Boredom is not to be one cf 
our problems. It is our privilege to live in a revo- 
lutionary epoch in which the world is going 
through vast and far-reaching transformations. 
We in America have a responsibility correspond- 
ing to our enormous capacity to shape the course 
of events. We are makers of history in a period 
when the future of man for decades to come is 
being decided. We can be passive and take our 
chances—but I would suppose that, in that case, 
the chances for the survival of free institutions 
would be slim indeed. We can exert ourselves 
and do everything we can to help build a world 
environment in which free institutions can flourish. 
This is the choice which President Kennedy is 
asking us to make. 

Our way of life was born in struggle; it has 


1Made before the Government-Industry Conference 
sponsored by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., at Washington, D.C., on Feb. 13 (press release 66). 
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survived appalling events and has been strength- 
ened by them; it demands no less of us today than 
when we ourselves were throwing off our own 
forms of tyranny. Those who would bury us are 
moving with energy, speed, and sophistication. 
We cannot compete by consulting our comforts 
nor by nourishing our illusions. The contest in 
which we are engaged will involve every aspect 
of our national life; our readiness to look to our 
arms, the development of our talents, the produc- 
tivity of our economy, our competitive position in 
world trade, our mobilization of our wisdom and 
intellect, the quality of life in our own communi- 
ties—the total fabric of our national life is 
engaged and is at stake. 


The Day-to-Day Aspects of Foreign Policy 


Foreign policy is not the spectacular episode of 
today’s headline but is the total business of our 
relationships beyond our borders. Headlines 
there will continue to be; the place names will 
change as attention moves from one troubled spot 
to another. Some problems will be solved, others 
will take their place; some will simply endure. 
But the main business of foreign policy will re- 
ceive little attention. The future of the world 
will turn not so much upon a succession of crises 
as upon our effectiveness in dealing with the mass 
and complexity of our day-to-day work—the work 
which anticipates difficulties before they become 
unmanageable, the work which spins the infinity 
of threads of common interest and agreement 
which bind peace together. You know in your 
own affairs that large things are often made up 
of a lot of little things. I believe that the broad 
lines of our policy are shaped by the nature of our 
society and the course of events around us. But 
I believe that we can greatly improve our position 
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by imaginative and prospective attention to the 
innumerable little things which escape wide public 
attention. 

Nor am I talking about matters which are all 
that little. For example, I believe that you and 
we can work much more effectively and vigorously 
together to improve our trading position in the 
rest of the world. We on our side, through the 
Departments of State and Commerce, can put new 
energy into our representation of American eco- 
nomic interests abroad—in our search for and re- 
porting of trade opportunities, in efforts to remove 
barriers to American trade, and by action to im- 
prove the climate for American investment and 
trade. We can also be helpful to you in reporting 
back points at which you yourselves seem to be in 
a weak competitive position in given markets or 
in distant situations, where more attention to sales, 
specially adapted products, spare parts, service, 
and other elements of an effective trading position 
need attention. We shall welcome a vigorous 
partnership and shall do what we can to do our 
part. 

One of the steps we hope to take to join with 
the free peoples of Europe and Canada to meet 
jointly some of the crucial economic problems con- 


fronting us will come before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee tomorrow morning. 

After nearly a year of negotiations my colleague, 
Secretary Dillon, signed on behalf of the United 
States last December 14 a convention establishing 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, commonly referred to as_ the 


OECD.? We consider the establishment of the 
OECD as potentially a historic step in our eco- 
nomic relations with our friends of the Western 
World. 

The initial members of the OECD will be the 
six countries of the Common Market (France, 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Italy) and the Outer Seven (United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Portugal, Austria, 
Switzerland), as well as Ireland, Iceland, Greece, 
Turkey, Spain, and the two North American coun- 
tries, Canada and the United States. 

The OECD will not be wholly new, nor will it 
simply be an extension of the past. Some’ 1314 
years ago my distinguished predecessor, General 
George C. Marshall, issued a call for mutual co- 
operation among the war-torn European nations 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 2, 1961, p. 11. 
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to achieve recovery with the help of the United 
States.* From this call flowed the Marshall plan 
and the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. The OEEC thus came into being to 
administer United States assistance, but it quickly 
became the forum for European cooperation in a 
multitude of economic tasks, not the least of which 
was the reduction of trade barriers. 

The basic objectives of the OEEC have been 
achieved. The industrialized nations of Europe 
have not merely recovered but have achieved un- 
precedented economic vigor. At the same time, 
in fact partly as a consequence, the economies of 
Europe and North America alike have become 
increasingly interdependent. It is no longer 
simply a case of “When the United States sneezes, 
all of Europe contracts influenza.” We are all 
susceptible to the contagion of economic malad- 
justments. It was in recognition of this increas- 
ing interdependence that the United States took 
the initiative in proposing the OECD to supersede 
the OEEC. 

One type of maladjustment which has been 
widely publicized in recent months is the U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficit. This is not merely 
of concern to us but to our European friends as 
well. Why is this so? Are they simply being 
asked to worry about our difficulty because we once 
worried about theirs? There is more to it than 
that. What happens to the dollar has a direct 
effect upon the European economies. The dollar 
is a world currency and shares with gold and ster- 
ling the burden of providing reserves for interna- 
tional trade. The bulk of the dollars held abroad 
on official account are held by the European coun- 
tries. Hence they share with us the desire and will 
to maintain the value of the dollar, which this 
Government is, of course, determined to do. 

Furthermore the U.S. deficit is only one side of 
the equation. There is also a surplus—the surplus 
of Germany and other countries—which equally 
presents long-run problems. It is not sufficient 
that we, alone, take action to eliminate the U.S. 
deficit. It is equally important that those coun- 
tries enjoying substantial surpluses adopt appro- 
priate economic policies. Otherwise we would be 
merely passing our deficit on to some other country 


and aggravating its balance-of-payments problems 


* For text of General Marshall’s address, see ibid., June 
15, 1947, p. 1159. 
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and would start down the path of shrinking rather 
than expanding economies. 

It is clear, I think, that we must attack both 
aspects—the deficit and the surplus—of the imbal- 
ance in the payments situation. But can the 
OECD itself take action to cure this problem? 
Literally, it cannot, of course. It is an organiza- 
tion of independent nations who must make their 
own decisions. But the OECD provides a frame- 
work where these nations can consult about their 
policies to assure that each country, in making its 
decisions, is aware of the implications of its poli- 
cies for other countries. We do not expect or 
desire all countries to follow the same policies, but 
we want to assure that the policies are, so far as 
possible, harmonious and help to achieve our 
common goals, 


Goals and Functions of the OECD 


Some of these goals are stated clearly in the 
OECD convention. The first aim of the Organi- 


zation is the promotion of policies designed to 
attain and to maintain the highest sustainable rate 
of economic growth and employment. This in- 
cludes the need to achieve a rising standard of 
living. If we are to achieve such a rise and at the 


same time contribute to world security, our econ- 
omies must expand at a high rate. 

The second goal—which is at the same time the 
principal new feature of the OECD as compared 
to the OEEC—is the expansion and improvement 
of our financial and technical assistance to peoples 
in other areas of the world. If we are to meet the 
critical needs of these peoples for the help which 
can only come from the outside, we must form a 
partnership with the other free, industrialized 
countries of the world, many of which are becom- 
ing more aware of their responsibilities. 

The problem of assisting less developed coun- 
tries is so urgent that we decided not to wait until 
the new Organization was established. Accord- 
ingly, the Development Assistance Group was 
established in January 1960, when the negotiations 
for the OECD were initiated.‘ 

The DAG consists of those countries which are 
providing a substantial amount of bilateral long- 
term assistance to less developed countries— 
namely, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, the United 


‘For background, see ibid., Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139. 
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Kingdom, the United States, Japan, and the 
Commission of the European Economic Com- 
munity. The DAG has had three meetings at 
which information on aid programs has been ex- 
changed and the adequacy of each country’s aid 
programs and of the terms on which it is given 
have been reviewed.° These discussions are grad- 
ually beginning to bear fruit. Some of the 
European countries are increasing their aid pro- 
grams, are now making budgetary provision for 
such assistance, and are now making grants as well 
as loans and providing long-term development 
credits as well as short-term export credits. 

Much remains to be done, but an encouraging 
beginning has been made. Upon the inception of 
the OECD the DAG will be reconstituted as its 
Development Assistance Committee. 

Finally, the convention calls for the promotion 
of policies to expand world trade on a multi- 
lateral nondiscriminatory basis. I can state un- 
equivocally that the OECD will not assume broad 
trade functions. It will not cut tariffs. It will not 
assume any of the functions which had been 
planned for the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. Nor will the OECD in any way infringe 
upon or control the GATT [General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade]. 

I am informed that the Congress is being bom- 
barded by letters and telegrams opposing approval 
of the OECD—but on false grounds. I deeply 
regret that there is apparently an attempt to mis- 
inform the public and to engender needless fear. 
Essentially these communications state that the 
OECD will take the tariffmaking and commercial 
policy functions away from the Congress and 
will cost workers their jobs. The facts, of course, 
are: The OECD will have nothing to do with 
tariffmaking. It carefully recognizes the consti- 
tutional requirements in the United States. It is 
designed to expand economic activity, including 
U.S. export markets, not to contract it. It is an 
essential instrument in our efforts to develop the 
strength and cohesion of the entire free world. 

But it will have a Trade Committee with care- 
fully delineated functions. The first of these 
functions is the confrontation of general trade 
policies, an essential adjunct of the review of the 
economic policies of the members. This will pro- 
vide the United States with another forum in 


*For texts of communiques issued at the close of the 
first and third meetings, see ibid., Apr. 11, 1960, p. 577, 
and Oct. 24, 1960, p. 645. 
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which to press those countries which still main- 
tain restrictions on our exports, particularly our 
agricultural exports. The second function is pri- 
marily designed for the airing of complaints about 
trade practices which particularly infringe upon 
other OECD countries. The third deserves a 
' word or two of explanation. 

At the end of 1958, after long and intensive 
negotiation, the project for a European-wide free 
trade area collapsed. Contrary to the hopes of 
some European countries, the basis for a resump- 
tion of negotiations has not yet been found. If 
such negotiations were to be resumed, they would 
take place in the Trade Committee of the OECD. 
We shall therefore have the opportunity of being 
present at such negotiations and thus assuring that 
any agreements reached fully take account of the 
trading interests of the United States or other 
countries. 

I have mentioned the major functions of the 
OECD. There will also be a number of other 
activities related to these principal aims. What 


is perhaps more important than specific activities 
is the spirit of cooperation which has guided the 
work of the OEEC and which we hope to see 
carried forward into the OECD. By building 
upon this spirit we hope to create a forum in 
which, by consultation and cooperation, we can 
join with our friends in meeting the growing chal- 
lenges of the sixties. 

Our aim is admittedly ambitious and therefore 
worthy of our best efforts: to reach new heights 
of prosperity and to bring a part of the large re- 
sources of the West to bear at critical points as the 
peoples of other continents move to improve their 
condition. We believe they can do so in freedom; 
we do not believe that systems acting by compul- 
sion rather than by consent need have a competi- 
tive advantage. But it will mean that we must 
put ourselves in position to act promptly and 
vigorously to demonstrate that free institutions 
can combat misery, ignorance, and disease as well 
as maintaining the dignity which, too, is a uni- 
versal human aspiration. 


Administration Urges Ratification of OECD Convention 


Following are statements made by Under Secre- 
tary of State George W. Ball and Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on February 14. 


STATEMENT BY MR. BALL 


Press release 68 dated February 14 


Mr. Chairman, I appear here this morning to 
support the ratification of the convention estab- 
lishing the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development.: As the President has 
clearly stated, this proposed organization—the 
OECD—<an play a significant role in strengthen- 
ing the economies of the major industrial powers 
of the free world, including the United States. At 


‘For background and text of convention, see BULLETIN 
of Jan. 2, 1961, p. 8. 
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the same time it can assist them in carrying out 
their common responsibilities toward the newly 
developing nations in an effective and equitable 
manner. 

This morning I intend to outline the main fea- 
tures of this convention. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I think it may be useful to recall briefly the 
events that led to the conception and negotiation 
of the convention to create the OECD. 

At the end of the Second World War the eco- 
nomic strength of the West was concentrated to a 
very large degree in the United States. The na- 
tions of Europe, with few exceptions, were facing 
the Gargantuan task of rebuilding their shattered 
economies and restoring the torn fabric of their 
social and political life. In 1947 General [George 
C.] Marshall made his historic speech at Harvard. 
Thereafter, the representatives of 16 European 
nations met in Paris to draw up a schedule of the 
resources needed for the restoration of the Euro- 
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pean economy. The following year, as the Mar- 
shall plan first began to operate, these nations 
undertook to give more permanent form to their 
experiment in united effort by creating the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation. 

The OEEC, as it was popularly called, was 
founded on the premise, which events were con- 
stantly demonstrating, that the national economies 
of the major European states were interdependent. 
No one state could easily recover unless its neigh- 
bors made substantial progress toward recovery. 
But by combining their efforts, by coordinating 
their policies, they could greatly accelerate the 
painful process of economic rehabilitation. 

The interdependence that existed among the 
European nations did not at that time, however, 
extend across the Atlantic. The nations of Europe 
were dependent upon the United States for their 
economic recovery. But the United States econ- 
omy was affected to a much lesser degree by what 
happened in Europe. During the immediate post- 
war years the United States was a kind of tower- 
ing economic Mt. Everest among the nations of 
the free world and our economic prosperity was 
in large measure independent of the economic 
policies pursued by our European friends. 

In the process of European recovery the OEEC 
played a significant role. Through agreements 
reached within the framework of the OEEC, the 
member nations brought about the progressive 
elimination of quantitative restrictions that in- 
hibited their trade with one another—restrictions 
which individual nations had imposed largely for 
balance-of-payments reasons. In addition they 
were able greatly to increase the level of intra- 
European trade by the creation of the European 
Payments Union, a system of clearing balances. 
With the help of the Marshall plan and through 
the cooperative efforts made possible by the 
OEEC, Europe had recovered to a sufficient ex- 
tent by 1958 for the major OEEC members to 
achieve currency convertibility. 


Economic Interdependence 

Today the process of rehabilitation has long 
since been completed and the major European na- 
tions have reached new high levels of activity. As 
a result the positions of relative economic strength 
in the free world have radically changed. The 
United States, while in absolute terms much more 
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powerful than in the immediate postwar years, 
is no longer the single dominant economic power. 
We are still, of course, the preeminent giant 
among the nations of the free world. But other 
nations have become giants as well. 

The rapid development of the economic strength 
of our friends and allies is, of course, altogether in 
our interest. The prosperity of the United States 
is enhanced because our friends are strong. The 
whole free world is the stronger for it. But at 
the same time the change in the relationship of 
economic power imposes new imperatives on the 
industrialized sector of the free world. The 
postwar dependence of Europe upon the United 
States economic policy has now become an inter- 
dependence between Europe and the United 
States. Europe is no longer so affected by our 
own economic policies as in the early prewar 
days, but at the same time the United States is 
far more affected by the economic policies pur- 
sued by European countries. 

This fact has lately been dramatized by the 
deteriorating position of our overall balance of 
payments. As was made clear in the President’s 
message,” we should not attempt to eliminate the 
deficit in our basic balance of payments merely 
by actions which we take unilaterally. We 
should at the same time seek to reach an agree- 
ment on broad lines of economic policy with the 
other major industrial powers. Otherwise we 
may succeed in curing our own balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit only by creating deficits for other 
countries less able than we to live with them. Our 
purpose must be to concert with the other major 
industrialized powers on common measures of so- 
lution. This will necessarily involve some adjust- 
ments on the part of those countries with 
persistent balance-of-payment surpluses. 

The new relationship of economic interdepend- 
ence, underscored by our balance-of-payments and 
reserve problems, led the United States to take 
the initiative late in 1959 in proposing the recon- 
stitution of the OEEC into the 20-nation Organ- 
ization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, with Canada and the United States as full 
members. The OECD will include all the 
NATO powers, plus Austria, Ireland, Spain, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 


? For text, see ibid., Feb. 27, 1961, p. 287. 
°’ For background, see ibid., Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139. 





Aims of the OECD 


Secretary Dillon, who directed the negotiations 
to bring about the OECD, can describe in detail 
the steps leading to the drafting of the conven- 
tion. The aims of the OECD are set forth in ar- 
ticle 1 of the convention. 

Stated simply, these aims are threefold: 

First, to achieve and maintain the highest 
sustainable rate of economic growth in the indus- 
trial nations of the Atlantic Community; 

Second, to increase and improve economic and 
technical assistance from the industrial powers to 
the newly developing areas of the free world; 

Third, to promote policies in the field of trade 
which will contribute to free-world growth and 
prosperity. 

The free world today faces problems of enor- 
mous dimensions—problems which make special 
demands upon the major industrialized countries 
that are associated in the OECD. To solve those 
problems we and the other countries of the OECD 
must achieve a steady and high rate of economic 
growth. 

The OECD should greatly assist in achieving 
this objective by providing a forum where member 
countries can forge harmonious policies enabling 


them to move in step toward the common goal of 


adequate economic expansion. The organ of the 
OECD for this purpose will be the Economic 
Policy Committee. 

The second of the OECD’s aims, as provided in 
article 1 of the convention, is to promote policies 
designed to contribute to sound economic expan- 
sion in the underdeveloped countries. In pursuit 
of this goal article 2(e) states that member coun- 
tries will individually and jointly contribute to 
the growth of less developed countries by increas- 
ing the flow of capital to them, providing them 
with more technical assistance, and helping them 
develop expanding export markets. 

The main OECD body for carrying out these 
objectives will be the Development Assistance 
Committee. This Committee will provide an in- 
formal forum for frank discussion and coordina- 
tion of policies designed to increase the magnitude 
of assistance to the less developed countries. 
Equally important, it will seek to make assistance 
available on terms that reflect the development 
needs of recipient countries rather than merely the 
commercial advantages of the donor countries. 
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I want to emphasize that in pursuing these ob- 
jectives the member governments will take fully 
into account the political and social realities of 
the newly developing areas. The Development 
Assistance Committee will not operate as a mono- 
lithic “creditors’ club” to impose conditions upon 
recipient countries. Nor will it administer aid 
programs. Its purpose will be to mobilize in- 
creased resources to help the developing areas. 

The needs of the less developed countries are 
varied and enormous. Most of their needs can be 
satisfied only by their own efforts. However, 
until they can make a start toward self-sustaining 
growth, they will continue to require help from 
the outside. 

No single OECD member could possibly pro- 
vide the assistance needed. But the combined 
capabilities of the 500 million citizens of the 
OECD countries, with their vast reservoir of eco- 
nomic resources, technical skills, and intellectual 
talents, can contribute greatly to helping the 
peoples of the newly developing lands help 
themselves. 

The Atlantic Community’s goal of stimulating 
its own economic growth and of providing in- 
creased assistance to the free world’s less 
privileged peoples cannot be realized without con- 
sidering broad trade policies in an international 
context. Therefore the third aim of the OECD, 
as set forth in article 1 of the convention, is to 
promote policies designed “to contribute to the 
expansion of world trade on a multilateral, non- 
discriminatory basis in accordance with interna- 
tional obligations.” 

The phrase “in accordance with international 
obligations” was included to make it clear that 
the members of the OECD are not expected, by 
virtue of the OECD convention, to take actions 
inconsistent with their international obligations. 
The inclusion of this phrase in the convention 
neither strengthens nor weakens their interna- 
tional obligations nor in any way commits the 
members to continue them. 

The OECD will neither establish nor adminis- 
ter trade rules nor have any authority regarding 
the trade rules of the GATT [General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade]. The OECD will not con- 
duct tariff negotiations. 

On the other hand, the OECD will provide a 
forum for: (a) a frank discussion of general trade 
policies and practices, (b) the examination of 
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specific trade problems primarily of interest to 
members, and (c) the consideration of any unset- 
tled trade problems between the six countries of 
the European Economic Community‘ and the 
seven countries of the European Free Trade As- 
sociation.» These discussions of trade policies 
and practices will be conducted in a Trade 
Committee. 

The trade function of the OECD offers an op- 
portunity to deal with problems involving the 
European Economic Community, or the “Six,” 
and the European Free Trade Association, or the 
“Seven.” It is our purpose to work with both 
the Six and the Seven to reduce trade difficulties 
between them and with other countries, to avoid 
new discrimination against our own exports, and 
to encourage them to reduce tariffs affecting 
United States goods on a most-favored-nation 
basis. 

These three broad aims of the OECD attest to 
the determination of the Atlantic community of 
nations to meet the pressing economic challenges 
of the sixties. We have indeed come a long way 
from the days when the OEEC was established as 
a purely regional organization concerned prima- 
rily with the recovery of Europe. The main em- 
phasis of the new OECD will be on fulfilling the 
worldwide responsibilities of its member nations, 
not only by accelerating their own growth but by 
taking collective action to stimulate the growth 
of the developing countries, whose future course 
may well determine the shape of the world of the 
seventies. 


How the Convention Will Operate 


Perhaps it may be helpful if I describe briefly 
how the convention will operate. 

The OECD will be governed by a Council, com- 
posed of all members, as provided in article 7. 
The Council is authorized in article 9 to establish 
those subsidiary bodies necessary for the achieve- 


ment of the OECD’s aims. There will be an in- 

ternational secretariat, headed by a Secretary 

General, as provided in articles 10 and 11. 
Normally the affairs of the Organization will be 


“Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands. 

5 Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, and the United Kingdom. 
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handled as follows: A proposed course of action 
will be discussed by the appropriate subsidiary 
body, which, with the help of the secretariat, will 
prepare recommendations for the Council’s consid- 
eration. After due deliberation the Council will 
decide on the disposition of the proposal by mu- 
tual agreement of all the members. This might 
take one of a variety of forms. For example, the 
Council could by unanimous agreement: (a) take 
note of the recommendation of the subsidiary 
body, (b) instruct the subsidiary body to continue 
its consideration of the matter, (c) agree to a rec- 
ommendation to the member governments, or (d) 
agree to a decision binding on member govern- 
ments, subject to approval in accordance with 
their constitutional processes. 

As provided in article 6, decisions or recom- 
mendations require unanimous agreement of all 
members. A member government may, however, 
abstain from voting on a decision or recommenda- 
tion, and, if it does, that decision or recommenda- 
tion will not apply toit. Thus there is no situation 
in which any decision or recommendation can be 
applicable to a member country without its con- 
sent. Furthermore, article 6(3) provides that no 
decision shall be binding on any member until it 
has complied with the requirements of its own 
constitutional procedures. It is clear, therefore, 
that the convention does not modify or supersede 
any United States law—Federal or State. 

Gentlemen, the convention you are examining is 
a good convention. It is a short, flexible instru- 
ment. It is specific enough to provide for an effec- 
tive organization to deal with the main economic 
challenges confronting ourselves and our allies. 
Yet it is general enough to allow the OECD to 
adapt as required to meet changing circumstances. 

In urging your favorable consideration of the 
convention, let me remind you that. the OECD 
grew out of an American initiative. Hence it will 
probably not come into being until the United 
States has ratified the agreement. Some other 
nations will delay their legislative processes until 
the new organization has been assured of United 
States support. Even before the OECD comes 
into being, however, we can begin to transform 
the OEEC and utilize it to deal with the pressing 
problems of today. To do this effectively we must 
demonstrate our intention of playing a continuing 
part in the work of economic cooperation with 
our allies, 
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I urge that we demonstrate that intention by 
ratifying the convention. 


STATEMENT BY MR. DILLON 


I am glad to appear before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to urge Senate approval of the 
convention for the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. When I last ap- 
peared before the committee on this subject, we 
were in the middle of the negotiations, and, while 
the main outlines of the OECD convention were 
already clear, many details remained to be ironed 
out. Now the convention has been signed and is 
before the Senate for its advice and consent to 
ratification. 

The concept of the OECD reflects an historic 
change in our relations with Western Europe and 
in the relations between the industrialized and 
developing countries. The OECD would be the 
main instrumentality for welding stronger links 
between the countries of North America and 
Western Europe in meeting the enormous chal- 
lenge they face in advancing the cause of eco- 
nomic growth and freedom throughout the free 
world. Only through working together can we 
bring our tremendous economic resources, tech- 
nical competence, and scientific ability fully to 
bear on the problems of today’s revolutionary 
world. 

Before indicating in more detail the kind of 
cooperation through the OECD of major concern 
to the Treasury Department, I should like to men- 
tion briefly the origins of the OECD convention, 
with which I was closely associated as Under 
Secretary of State. 

The OECD was an American proposal put for- 
ward by President Eisenhower late in 1959. It 
was an initiative to which the Western European 
countries and Canada quickly and enthusiasti- 
cally responded. 

The old Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, originally established in 1948 to as- 
sist in carrying out the Marshall plan, had com- 
pleted the task it was designed to fulfill. Western 
Europe had been restored to vigorous health. 
Discriminatory trade quotas were rapidly disap- 
pearing. Convertibility of the major European 
currencies had been reestablished. This era of 
transatlantic relations had drawn to a close. 
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In this earlier period the United States and 
Canada were associated with the Europeans in 
their efforts through the OEEC but were not full 
partners. This was proper, for the job to be done 
required a breakthrough in intra-European coop- 
eration, with the United States and Canada cast in 
the role of providing material and moral support 
for this great cooperative effort of Europe to help 
itself, 


A New Era of Partnership 


Now we are entered upon a new era and face 
new challenges. In this era intra-European coop- 
eration remains important and must be preserved. 
But, beyond this, the industrialized countries of 
Western Europe and North America must hence- 
forth work in full partnership to strengthen the 
economy of the entire free world and to provide 
the developing countries with the resources they so 
sorely need if freedom is to be preserved. 

In the fall of 1959 Western Europe, newly 
strong and confident, appeared ready to share 
fully with us the responsibilities we had shoul- 
dered virtually alone through most of the postwar 
period. Accordingly, President Eisenhower in his 
meetings in Paris in December of that year * with 
President de Gaulle, Chancellor Adenauer, and 
Prime Minister Macmillan suggested that the 
time had come to reorganize and revitalize trans- 
atlantic relations so as to redirect the energies of 
the industrialized countries toward the economic 
improvement of the free world as a whole. 

Out of these four-power talks emerged consulta- 
tions and negotiations among all 18 of the member 
countries of the OEEC, the United States, and 
Canada. 

A group of four experts was created to draft 
the charter of a successor organization to the 
OEEC which the United States and Canada could 
join as full members. After consulting represent- 
atives of the 20 interested governments, as well as 
a number of individuals and international organ- 
izations, the group of four experts submitted their 
draft in April 1960. Intensive intergovernmental 
negotiations on the OECD then began in May and 
continued almost without break until December 
14, when representatives of the 20 governments 
signed the OECD convention. 

The result of this work is the convention before 


6 For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 11, 1960, p. 43. 
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you. It provides a solid foundation for the 
OECD. It clearly states the basis on which the 
industrialized nations of North America and 
Western Europe are joining together and the rea- 
sons why they are doing so. It provides the 
means for converting common policy objectives 
into effective action. Yet it does not restrict or 
impinge upon the sovereign rights which each of 
the member countries is determined to preserve. 
In short, the convention provides a simple, sturdy 
platform from which the OECD countries can 
launch cooperative and constructive action to meet 
the major economic problems facing us today. 


Coordinating International Economic Policies 

The Treasury Department is especially con- 
cerned with two types of measures to which the 
functions of the OECD would be relevant: those 
that will invigorate our economy and those that 
will improve our balance-of-payments position. 
Such measures are now closely interrelated. For 
the first time in over 30 years, and to a larger ex- 
tent than ever before in our history, our success 
in pursuing these objectives is dependent on the 
understanding and cooperation of the industri- 
alized countries of Western Europe. In turn their 
economies are heavily influenced by our actions 
here at home. We must take into account the 
international repercussions of actions which we 
take here at home, since the reactions they may 
provoke abroad could easily frustrate our objec- 
tives. The only answer is close, continuing con- 
sultation and cooperation with Canada and the 
countries of Western Europe. The OECD is de- 
signed to provide the forum for this consultation 
and cooperation. 

As an example, the effectiveness of the program 
just announced by the President to improve our 
balance of payments will depend to a considerable 
degree on the extent to which the major Western 
European countries pursue compatible policies. 
It is in this connection that we in the Treasury 
Department think the OECD will be especially 
useful. In the OECD we shall be able to have 
informal and frank consultations with policymak- 
ing officials from our partner countries. Such 
consultations should enable the OECD countries 
to move in harmony toward the common objective 
of economic growth. Also such consultations 
should result in measures to contribute to the solu- 
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tion of the United States balance-of-payments 
problem. 

The President, in his message to Congress on 
balance of payments and gold, set forth our pro- 
gram to ease the problem of short-term funds 
as well as to correct the basic payments deficit and 
achieve longer term equilibrium. Most of the 
measures described by the President will be more 
effective if complementary policies are followed 
by the major OECD countries. Some of the 
measures can be effective only in cooperation with 
these countries. 

To illustrate the need for better international 
coordination of economic and financial policies 
I would like to refer to last year’s movements 
of international short-term capital. 

During the first half of 1960 our balance-of- 
payments deficit on an annual basis was $2.7 bil- 
lion—down markedly from the level of $3.8 bil- 
lion in 1959. Last spring our Federal Reserve 
discount rate was at 4 percent, the German Bun- 
desbank rate was 4 percent, and the Bank of 
England rate was 5 percent. In other words, 
all those rates were close together. Then, as busi- 
ness began to slow in the United States, our Fed- 
eral Reserve began to ease credit and reduced 
its rate first to 31% percent and later to 3 percent. 
Meanwhile the German Bundesbank, with its eye 
on the domestic boom in Germany and with the 
objective of controlling inflation at home, in- 
creased its discount rate to 5 percent in June. 
The Bank of England promptly followed suit 
and upped its rate to 6 percent. 

These actions brought about a sharp imbalance 
in short-term interest rates. The results were 
bad for all concerned. A flood of short-term 
funds left New York seeking the higher return 
in Frankfort and London. This sharply in- 
creased our balance-of-payments deficit from an 
annual rate of $2.9 billion in the first 6 months 
to a rate of $4.7 billion in the second 6 months. 
This sudden and sharp increase shook confidence 
in the dollar, and the result was a substantial 
increase in the outflow of gold. This in turn 
brought on the speculative outbreak in the pri- 
vate gold market in London last October, when 
for a day or two gold sold at $40 an ounce. 
Meanwhile the large inflow of American funds 
frustrated the efforts of the German authorities 
to tighten up on investment in Germany. When 
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this became clear the German and British author- 
ities cut back their discount rates, the flow of 
short-term capital slowed, and confidence was 
gradually restored. 

The lesson to be learned by all this is that in 
these days of convertible currencies there must be 
close cooperation and coordination between our 
financial and monetary authorities and those of 
the major industrialized countries of Western 
Europe. This is now recognized on all sides. 
The OECD is the forum in which this coordina- 
tion can be worked out and through which we can 
avoid similar episodes in the future. As such it 
is a vitally important element in our drive to right 
our payments deficit without infringing on the 
actions that must be taken to reinvigorate our 
economy at home. 


Economic Growth in Less Developed Countries 


The OECD will also provide an especially im- 
portant mechanism for the industrialized coun- 
tries of North America and Western Europe to 
work in concert to contribute to sound economic 
growth in the less developed countries. The ex- 
treme poverty of these countries cannot be allowed 
to continue. The gap between standards of living 
in the industrialized OECD countries and those in 
the less developed countries is large and widening. 

To narrow this gap will require great effort and 
considerable resources. Economic development 
requires the formation of capital on a large scale. 
While the greatest portion of this capital must be 
derived from savings on the part of the less de- 
veloped countries, these countries also need large 
help from the industrialized countries. By fos- 
tering consultation and coordination among mem- 
ber countries, the OECD can contribute greatly 
to increasing and improving the economic, tech- 
nical, and educational assistance extended to the 
less developed countries. It can help to insure 
that all the industrialized countries carry their 
full and fair share of the burden, including those 
which up to now have not fully met their respon- 
sibilities in this field. In this respect also we in 
the Treasury Department look on the OECD as 
an essential instrument of financial policy. 

To summarize the role of the OECD, in terms 
of tasks which the President has stressed in his 
message on balance of payments and gold 
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—It will be a major forum for efforts to har- 
monize the financial and economic policies for 
growth and stability of most of those industrial- 
ized nations of the world whose economic behavior 
significantly influences the course of the world 
economy and trend of international payments; 

—It will provide a solid framework for inten- 
sive and frequent international consultations on 
the financial and monetary policies which must be 
pursued in order to achieve and maintain better 
balance in the international payments position ; 

—Finally, it will bring into being an organiza- 
tion of vital importance for assisting, on a coop- 
erative basis, the developing countries of the free 
world. 


President Emphasizes U.S. Support 
for United Nations in the Congo 


Statement by President Kennedy * 


Ambassador Stevenson in the Security Council 
today [February 15] has expressed fully and 
clearly the attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment toward the attempts to undermine the ef- 
fectiveness of the United Nations Organization. 
The United States can take care of itself, but 
the United Nations system exists so that every 
nation can have the assurance of security. Any 
attempt to destroy this system is a blow aimed 
directly at the independence and security of every 
nation, large and small. 

I am also, however, seriously concerned at what 
appears to be a threat of unilateral intervention 
in the internal affairs of the Republic of Congo. 
I find it difficult to believe that any government 
is really planning to take so dangerous and ir- 
responsible a step. Nevertheless, I feel it im- 
portant that there should be no misunderstanding 
of the position of the United States in such an 
eventuality. The United States has supported 
and will continue to support the United Nations’ 
presence in the Congo. The United States con- 
siders that the only legal authority entitled to 
speak for the Congo as a whole is a government 
established under the Chief of State, President 
[Joseph] Kasavubu, who has been seated in the 


> Read at the President’s news conference on Feb. 15. 
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General Assembly of the United Nations by a 
majority vote of its members.? The broadening 
of the government under President Kasavubu is 
a quite legitimate subject of discussion, and such 
discussions have been going on in Léopoldville 
and in New York, but the purported recognition 
of Congolese factions as so-called governments in 
other parts of that divided country can only con- 
fuse and make more difficult the task of securing 
Congolese independence and unity. 

The United Nations offers the best, if not the 
only, possibility for the restoration of conditions 
of stability and order in the Congo. 

The press reports this afternoon that Prime 
Minister Nehru has stated, “If the United Na- 
tions goes out of the Congo, it will be a disaster.” 
I strongly agree with this view. Only by the 
presence of the United Nations in the Congo can 
peace be kept in Africa. 

I would conceive :t to be the duty of the United 
States and, indeed, all members of the United 
Nations to defend the charter of the United Na- 
tions by opposing any attempt by any govern- 
ment to intervene unilaterally in the Congo. 


President Pledges United States 
Support of NATO 


Following is the text of a message from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to the North Atlantic Council 
which was delivered on February 15. 


White House press release dated February 15 


In my Inaugural Address: I pledged to the 
members of this great organization “the loyalty 
of faithful friends.” 

In the three weeks since I became President I 
have been increasingly impressed by the magni- 
tude of the perils which confront the United 
States and free nations everywhere. But I have 
also been increasingly convinced that we can face 
down those perils, if we mobilize the unified 
strength and will of the nations of the Atlantic 
Community. 

We of the Atlantic Community are the single 
most effective obstacle between tyranny and its de- 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Dec. 12, 1960, p. 904. 
1 BULLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
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sire to dominate the world. Our historic bonds 
of friendship have been strengthened by common 
values and a common goal—the creation of a 
world where free men can live at peace and in 
dignity, liberated from the bonds of hunger, pov- 
erty and ignorance. If we act together, this goal 
is within our grasp. If we falter, then freedom 
itself will be in mortal danger. 

Therefore I pledge the United States, and my 
own unremitting efforts, to the support of the 
principles which guide our effort, to the basic con- 
cept of unity which gives us strength, and to the 
institutions we have created to give working life 
to our common intent. 

Effective collective defense is the first mission 
of our great alliance in NATO. Our task here 
is to convince any aggressor that an attack on the 
territory of NATO members would be met with 
swift and punishing resistance. While relying 
also on the growing strength of all, the United 
States will continue its full participation in the 
common defense effort. I am convinced that the 
maintenance of U.S. military strength in Europe 
is essential to the security of the Atlantic Com- 
munity and the free world as a whole. Strength 
in Europe, like strength here in the United States, 
is an essential condition of peace. 

But the interests of NATO, and the Atlantic 
Community as a whole, are not military alone. 
The dangers to our security and the challenges to 
our enterprise take many forms—economic, ideo- 
logical and political. Through its various instru- 
ments the Atlantic Community must equip itself 
to respond with speed and unity of purpose on 
every front—by improving our processes of con- 
sultation—by expanding the area of our coopera- 
tion to include common problems of trade and 
money, and by uniting in the effort to construct 
a sound, growing economy for the entire non- 
communist world. 

This last undertaking—the task of economic de- 
velopment—is vital to the preservation of freedom 
in the turbulent, emerging continents of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America; it is also a duty which 
the strong owe to the weak. It is an undertaking 
unmatched in scope, in difficulty, and in nobility 
of purpose. 

It is an important and heartening fact that the 
adventure of assisting the underdeveloped areas 
has captured the imagination and the idealism of 
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the young on both sides of the Atlantic. This 
undertaking will require the efforts of all of us— 
and other nations too. In accomplishing all our 
economic tasks we must work together in a new 
intimacy in the OECD [Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development ],? and I hope 
that through the OECD we shall come firmly to 
grips with this fundamental problem of aid. 

Although the technical task here is economic, 
our ultimate purpose transcends material consid- 
_erations. The challenge is to create a new partner- 
ship between the old nations in the north and the 
new nations to the south. In the end, we must 
build that partnership not merely on a common 
interest in economic growth, but on a common 
commitment to the principles of political freedom. 

The United States, because of its larger re- 
sources, is prepared to bear a heavy share of this 
burden. But I am confident that the nations of 
Western Europe will wish to commit an equitable 
proportion of their own growing resources to the 
common effort of economic development, as well 
as to the tasks of the common defense. Without 
that willingness our effort will surely fail. In all 
our common enterprises we must establish prin- 
ciples, clearly understood by our governments and 
our peoples, on which burden-sharing can be 
based. 

We shall also continue to support and encourage 
the movement toward European integration. This 
movement is a powerful and unifying force which 
can multiply free Europe’s strength and prestige, 
can assure increased security and progress for 
European peoples, and can contribute greatly 
to meeting the goals of the broader Atlantic 
Community. 

The years ahead will be difficult and dangerous 
for the friends of freedom. There will be setbacks 
as well as gains. But if we face candidly the 
agenda that confronts us, our national differences 
will fade and assume tolerable proportions. If 
we summon to the real tasks we face our resources 
of mind and will and material strength—if we 
never lose sight of our common goals—then we 
will have carried forward in our time the old task 
of our community: to preserve and extend the 
values of a civilization which has lighted man’s 
way for more than 2,500 years. 


? See pp. 323 and 326. 
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Secretary Rusk To Attend SEATO 
Council of Ministers Meeting 


Statement by President Kennedy 
White House press release dated February 16 


I am highly pleased that the Secretary of State, 
despite his crowded calendar, has decided to at- 
tend the SEATO Council of Ministers meeting 
at Bangkok on March 27. 

The Council meeting will afford the Secretary 
his first opportunity to meet personally with the 
Foreign Ministers of the member states of this 
important Organization. This meeting will also 
provide the Secretary with a far-reaching oppor- 
tunity to participate in and contribute to 
SEATO’s vital work of promoting peace, stabil- 
ity, and regional solidarity in the face of the 
threat now posed to southeast Asia by the con- 
tinuing Communist pressures. One of the sub- 
jects the Secretary expects to discuss with his 
colleagues in SEATO will be the most effective 
way to conduct the future business of that 
Organization. 

Details of Mr. Rusk’s itinerary as well as the 
composition of the delegation will be announced 
later by the Department of State. I understand 
that the Secretary’s time is severely limited and 
that his route to Bangkok will necessarily be as 
direct as possible. 


German-American Relations 


Remarks by Secretary Rusk? 


We do hope that you will have in this important 
conference a fruitful discussion. You have here 
a combination which should guarantee a good dis- 
cussion. You have private citizens who can enjoy 
the soar of wings of imagination, and you have 
officials who can provide the stabilizers and the 
rudders of responsibility. 

You will be discussing relations between peo- 
ples. These relations are superficially easy, but 
in fact they are rather difficult and complicated 
because on the surface we seem to think that we 


* Made at Washington, D.C., on Feb. 16 at an American- 
German conference sponsored by. the American Council on 
Germany and its German counterpart, the Atlantic Bridge 
(press release 70). 
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are all about the same. We are people, we are 
families, we are men and women who seem to have 
the same aspirations, the same daily needs, the 
same ambitions, the same habits. But at crucial 
moments we discover, alas, that we turn out to be 
strangers to each other. 

We discover that understanding is not a matter 
of passing amiability but is a matter of deep and 
real and precise knowledge about each other’s 
basic ideas. And it is because of this that some 
of us welcome the attention which this meeting 
expects to give to our educational systems in our 
two countries and the relationships between them, 
for it is important that we know which are the 
ideas that make a difference and which are those 
which are simply beautifully woven notions with 
little reality behind them. 

For example, our friends from across the At- 
lantic would do well to give some thought to a 
notion which was articulated in the late 18th 
century in one of our basic documents. That is, 
that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. This is a notion 
which has caused many philosophers a certain 
gentle amusement. It is a notion which has led 
others to express cynicism as they see the obvious 
exceptions in our conduct. It is a notion which 
some have put away simply as a slogan of a revolu- 
tionary period. But there are others who suspect 
that these simple words may be a sort of scarlet 
thread of the long-range attitudes of the American 
people in their relationships with problems in 
other parts of the world. 

It helps to explain our instinctual reaction to 
such an issue as colonialism—the colonialism in 
Eastern Europe, the colonialism in other parts of 
the world—that makes us a little uneasy about 
some of the company we keep even in our close 
associations and gives us problems of conscience 
in some of the practices which we still endure 
within our own political system. 

You will be talking about relations between 
governments, and there you will be involved with 
a problem of context, because these are not merely 
bilateral relations. They are relations between 
two governments who in turn are involved with 
complete universes of relations. What you and 
we do together will set up tangling reactions 
throughout the entire remainder of our relation- 
ships with the rest of the world, and we need to 
consider in what respects we can work together 
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and consolidate, fortify, unify the total relation- 
ships which you and we have in common. 

For most of our problems between Germany and 
the United States will turn out, I suspect, to be 
common problems. Most of them are not bilateral 
but arise out of our membership in a larger 
community. 

When I was a student in Germany many years 
ago, I lived in Neue Babelsberg, and I had a canoe, 
and I used that canoe as often as possible in the 
lakes that surrounded Neue Babelsberg, near 
Potsdam. One day I pulled the canoe up on the 
bank and went into a restaurant for lunch. When 
I came back the canoe was gone. I reported it to 
the water police, and they with their boats scouted 
around for a while. And then after a while they 
came back with the canoe and said, “We have 
found your canoe and have caught the thief, and 
he will be punished, but you yourself will be fined 
five marks for tempting thieves.” My German 
friends with legal background have vociferously 
denied that there has been a crime in Neue Babels- 
berg called “tempting thieves” and that I perhaps 
was the victim of an ambitious police officer. 

But nevertheless the lesson has been worth many 
times more than the five marks to me, because I 
believe that we in our democracies are confronted 
with the fundamental problem of how we avoid 
tempting thieves. Our problem is how to pursue 
the human, the long-term, the civilized purposes 
of democratic societies and yet maintain the reso- 
lution and the strength to make it clear that 
thieves shall not have their way. 

Well, this is only one of the many questions 
which you and we have in common, for we must 
consult both about ideas and about method and 
we shall find that there is enough unfinished busi- 
ness ahead of us to keep us busy for a long time. 
As you take stock of German-American rela- 
tions and the context of the responsibilities which 
our two countries must now bear in the future, I 
am certain that you will reach the conclusion that, 
while much has been accomplished to realize our 
goals, much remains to be achieved. 

While a free democratic society has been 
achieved in the Federal Republic, 17 million Ger- 
mans continue to be deprived of personal freedom 
and the right of self-determination. While the 
security and freedom of West Berlin have been 
preserved, Berlin remains a capital without a 
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country through the unnatural division of Ger- 
many, a situation which can only be righted 
through reunification and peace and freedom. 

While great strides have been made to realize 
the great potentialities of the North Atlantic Com- 
munity, much remains to be done in the areas of 
mutual defense and political and economic coop- 
eration. And while the members of the Western 
Alliance are in complete agreement as to the need 
for supplying economic assistance to the develop- 
ing countries, we have yet to agree on the manner 
in which this burden is to be shared. 

These are perhaps the most important areas 


A World Divided 


by Eleanor Lansing Dulles 
Special Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Intelligence and Research* 


Two Kinds of Worlds 


In 1960 I made two voyages of discovery. 
Thanks to the airplane I was able to cover some 
100,000 miles and visit 40 underdeveloped coun- 
tries. This was a wonderful and perhaps unique 
experience. 

The purpose of these travels was not simply to 
view the scene. It was to study on a comparative 
basis in a short timespan, and with the help of the 
diplomatic representatives living in the countries 
visited, the nature of the problems for the United 
States growing out of the division of the world 
into some 30 or 40 highly industrialized and per- 
haps 50 or 60 nonindustrialized or underdevel- 
oped areas. The problems, if not solved, can be 
the source of considerable danger to the security 
of the United States. 

Such a study, as a practical matter, must be 
based on the assembly and interpretation of many 
views. The opinions of the diplomatic representa- 
_ tives, of chiefs of state, and of other observers have 


* Address made before the Rye Forum at Rye, N.Y., on 
Feb. 19 (press release 73 dated Feb. 17). 
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where great problems and opportunities confront 
us, and, although there are many others, these 
seem to be central. 

In consonance with President Kennedy’s inau- 
gural remarks, I believe that we must counsel to- 
gether to determine “what together we can do for 
the freedom of man,” and if the deliberations and 
exchanges of this conference are conducted in that 
spirit, I am certain that they will prove most 
productive. 

I am happy to extend you my best wishes, and 
I will look forward with eagerness to the results 
of your talks. 


been the raw material for a number of conclusions. 
The result of this survey was not encouraging for 
the short run. It showed that the world is called 
on to make a tremendous effort to bridge the in- 
creasing gap. It underscored the multiplicity of 
needs already known. These needs, growing out 
of illiteracy, poverty, and insecurity, are already 
generally recognized, but the imminent dangers to 
all of us arising from these facts have perhaps 
been underestimated. 

It is widely known that the differences between 
these more- and less-developed areas have in- 
creased rather than diminished in the past 100 
years. This has occurred in spite of the increas- 
ing accessibility of the more remote corners of 
the world. Science has made possible a refine- 
ment and an elaboration of living in many coun- 
tries, while the peoples of the jungles and 
mountains have not changed their way of life sig- 
nificantly for centuries. The Westerner comes 
with his walkie-talkie to a land where the drum is 
still the basic means of communication. Jets are 
crossing impenetrable rain forests to land near the 
mud walls of the desert villages. We have learned 
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to bounce messages off the moon, but several hun- 
dred million people in Asia and Africa cannot 
read or write the simplest words. 

Suddenly, since World War II, the latent de- 
mands of millions have come to the fore. The 
pressure of one type of civilization on another has 
broken some of the barriers and restrictions. The 
world cannot continue to accept these contrasts in 
silence. The needs are known and must be met. 

Because of this new awareness of the wide dif- 
ferences in living and capability, the new forces 
are straining our international relations. Change, 
insecurity, and conflict are threatening to disrupt 
orderly progress toward peace and prosperity. 
The nature of the dangers confronting us can be 
seen by examining the causes behind the troubles 
in Africa, in Asia, and elsewhere. These causal 
factors are both psychological and material. Even 
if someone wished to isolate the more primitive 
economies from those that are rich in goods and 
money, it would be impossible. 

Even if some were to fear the dangers of “a 
little knowledge,” the hunger for education would 
have to be met. The plane overhead, the thou- 


sands of students already going to Moscow, Paris, 
London, and New York, the sights and sounds of 


civilization are competing with color and rhythm 
of primitive societies. Some of the people who 
live at a subsistence level do not yet know exactly 
what they want, but they know that they must 
have “equality,” “independence,” and hope of a 
better life. 

The danger and the challenge in this situation 
arise in part out of the easy promises and exces- 
sive expectations being put before millions of 
people by those nations within the Communist 
orbit and in the new instruments of power now in 
the hands of leaders in dealing with other coun- 
tries, which can confuse and delude many as to 
where their interests lie. If Communist China, 
while its people are starving, sends aid to Mada- 
gascar and Zanzibar, one can well question the 
ability of the political leaders of Africa and Asia 
to choose a course consistent with their peoples’ 
long-range interests. Soviets are promising large 
gifts and loans in Africa. In fact they have said 
to a number of leaders they can have all the aid 
they need. The fact is that there is a new aware- 
ness of need in the less developed countries and 
those who appear ready to meet every need gain 
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an immediate advantage. This situation has po- 
tentials for good and ill which affect all our policy. 

The countries which I have visited differ from 
each other more in their economic conditions than 
they do in their attitudes to the rest of the world. 
Their point of view is strikingly similar, and in 
this unanimity of view as to their needs and re- 
quirements lies the urgency ofthe problem. Their 
economic conditions, in contrast to this, vary 
widely. While all are poor in terms of money 
income, some are overpopulated and some are 
underpopulated. Some are dependent on a single 
crop and some have varied products. Some have 
virtually no dependable water resources and 
others have heavy rainfall, rivers, and lakes. 
Some will remain poor for decades and can only 
progress through assistance from without; others 
have rich resources. Some have an easy, simple 
life; some struggle for a bare subsistence. 

All, in greater or less degree, have recently be- 
come a‘vare of a contrast, however; there is a gap 
which they recognize and which must somehow 
be filled. One can generalize the difference by 
saying that it consists in large measure of an in- 
ability to control, even in part, natural phenom- 
ena and that the countries can neither prevent nor 
compensate for the vagaries of nature. Thus they 
remain close to the subsistence level. All are 
fighting for a place in the sun. Everywhere 
there is a sense of injustice, a readiness to revolt 
against restriction, and a search for allies who 
understand their problems. 


Visits to New Lands 


Last March I flew into Bali, Indonesia, a few 
hours from Djakarta, the capital of Indonesia. 
This is an island paradise where the villagers live 
together in a cooperative fashion. They have one 
of their main harvests in the lagoon, where at low 
tide they all work together to gather their many 
shellfish, snails, seaweeds, and many-colored fish 
and then return to their villages, where all the pro- 
duce is shared in common. Their cooperation is 
a natural and spontaneous form of communism. 

In April I flew over the mountains to Nepal, past 
Mt. Everest and the many rugged valleys where 
the people herd their sheep on the edge of glaciers 
and live by primitive agriculture, scarcely know- 
ing where their country begins and ends or who 
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their rulers are. Here the climate is vigorous, 
the soil is difficult, and travel for a few miles an 
adventurous, arduous undertaking. 

More recently I was in Zanzibar. This is a 
beautiful, tradition-bound island trading post 
where Indians, Arabs, Greeks, and English cross 
paths as they trade in east Africa. Here the aver- 
age peasant builds his hut of palm fronds. Many 
get their main food from coconuts that fall to be 
gathered freely before the trees are stripped for 
harvest. Others, earning cash wages from cloves 
or coconuts, buy their simple necessities for a sub- 
sistence living or are engaged in varied minor 
trades. 

In December I was in Brazzaville, capital of the 
former French Congo. Here the contrast I saw 
was more on a political level. The President re- 
ceived 12 other chiefs of state at a splendid dinner 
with hundreds dancing to “high life” music and 
eating their festive meal under colored lights. The 
honor guard stood with spears, stiff and handsome 
in white and scarlet, rigidly at attention. In an 
inner room of the palace I met the ancient King 
Makoko with several of his young wives seated 
beside him on a couch. He looked at me with calm 
and dignity through a spectacular green mask. 
The beautifully furnished room in the former 
palace of the French Governor General was bright 
with rich carpets and leopard skins. 

A little later in December I went north to the 
edge of the Sahara. Here in Kano I visited the 
ancient Muslim city of theemirs. The old city sur- 
rounded by high mud walls was active with the 
noisy traflic of the camels and the mules, a crowded 
marketplace, and its people dipping their clothes 
in brilliant dye pits to make the garments the deep 
blue so typical in Nigeria. Here I went with the 
chief official, wearing long robes and a turban with 
a bib covering most of his face, to see the United 
States Mercury project, one of the tracking sta- 
tions for the future man in space. The Mocadin 
with his several followers in their striped and flow- 
ing robes peered with intense interest at the in- 
struments which will measure the breathing and 
heartbeat of the astronaut and bring back mes- 
sages from hundreds of miles up in outer space. 

During this survey trip I visited our embassies 
and saw the heads of government in Afghanistan, 
Burma, Mozambique, the Congo, Ghana, Mali, and 
30 other countries. 
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The conversations were directed to a number of 
specific questions, and even the visits to national 
shrines and remote villages were mainly to observe 
economic and social conditions. I do not think you 
want me to give a travelog. If you did I should 
refer you to the ample and interesting literature 
on this subject. All the brightness of the land- 
scape, the clamor of the markets, the variety and 
charm of the people have been well detailed by 
other travelers. There is no doubt, however, that 
the beauty and the strangeness of what I saw 
heightened the interest in the political questions 
under consideration, but the reason for my travels 
lay not in these aspects of a real adventure but in 
the urgent aspects of economic and diplomatic pol- 
icy which underlie the striking contrasts of sound 
and color and manner of living. 


Insecurity and Misunderstanding 


Few would question that the psychological pres- 
sure on our economic and political resources re- 
sulting from these different peoples and societies 
has become irresistible and calls for positive re- 
action on our part. The opportunities and dangers 
are incalculable. If we do not understand what is 
happening in these worlds, we shall suffer almost 
irreparable loss because others, with different ide- 
ologies and purposes, will seize the opportunities 
and exploit the material and human resources in 
these lands. They can be used against us in a 
struggle to wipe out our ideals, eliminate our 
standards of justice, and in an attempt to destroy 
our economic and political system. 

While it is not possible to divide the world into 
clear-cut categories on any basis, the nature and 
problems of the less developed nonindustrialized 
countries can be recognized and described. The 
areas which fall into this category contain more 
than half the world’s population, and they inhabit 
a large part of the world’s surface. If we turn 
our attention to the half who are relatively un- 
affected by industrialization and advanced forms 
of government we find there are a host of prob- 
lems which challenge us by their immediacy. 
Moreover, there is an evident unwillingness on the 
part of the articulate leaders in these countries to 
remain the victims of the forces of nature or suffer 
from backward economic and governmental rela- 
tions. 

There is a widespread sense of injustice because 
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of the awareness of poverty in a world of almost 
limitless economic potential and a readiness to 
build power on false foundations wherever an offer 
for quick aid promises to afford the glittering 
prospects of increasing prestige. Sometimes, 
though not always, the aim of the leaders is linked 
with the welfare of the people. Always it is re- 
lated to a sense of resentment that the part of the 
world which they know and rule has been de- 
prived, for whatever reason, of resources and ca- 
pacity to live in equality of status and material 
well-being with other nations. 

Even if there were a desire to underestimate the 
significance of illiteracy, poverty, and disease, the 
political dangers in this divided world cannot be 
ignored. There is an imminent danger of local 
intrigue. The international struggle for world 
domination, Communist materialism, and the de- 
sire to control the underdeveloped resources will 
feed on the needs, the emotions, and the sense of 
inferiority in these areas. 

Thus the free nations of the West, which have 
endeavored to support the true independence of a 
score of new countries, could, through ignorance 
and misunderstanding, lose not only the friends 
and allies in these new lands but also lose the bal- 
ance of advantage now available to us in people 
and resources. 

There is now no possibility of slowing the speed 
with which these problems are upon us. The con- 
tacts between countries are multiplying daily. 
Thousands of students from the underdeveloped 
countries who have gone to the U.S.S.R., Red 
China, France, Great Britain, and the United 
States will further alter the conditions and atti- 
tudes in the next 2 or 3 years. Leaders from 
countries whose names were scarcely known a few 
weeks ago appear in Washington and London, in 
Belgrade and Delhi. Their words are headlines; 
their needs and intentions command considera- 
tion. Anyone with a plane ticket can reach the 
heart of Asia or of Africa in 1 day’s time or can 
leave these places with the same ease for a foreign 
capital. Every statesman is traveling. While 
this helps to build up a sense of self-confidence 
and a feeling of participation in the minds of the 
leaders in even the small countries, it also adds 
greatly to the complexity of the problems facing 
world leaders. There are, for instance, more than 
a score of new countries in Africa alone voting 
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in the United Nations and engaging in serious 
negotiation without the benefit of long experience 
and, sometimes, with no predictable line of inter- 
national conduct. 

The contacts, and in fact the collisions, of views 
and interests become, at this time, of prime im- 
portance because there has been for a decade or so 
a vacuum which inevitably becomes filled from 
some quarter. We who are dedicated to a world 
of peace and prosperity must turn our thoughts 
into action, not only by giving material help when 
it is appropriate but in every area and country 
providing that type of intellectual and moral sup- 
port which will create the forces and expand the 
capacity to build and to develop these nations at a 
tempo suited to the will and capacity of free 
men and their available resources. 


Political Dangers 


The reason for the political vacuum which has 
developed in a number of areas, particularly in 
Africa and Asia, can best be understood if one 
examines the characteristics of those countries 
which are less industrialized and, in some cases, 
newly independent. The problems which come to 
the forefront in any consideration of recent activi- 
ties, statements, or programs by the leaders of 
these countries are manifestly based on a number 
of psychological factors growing out of age-old 
traditions, tribal differences, and, in many cases, 
racial prejudices or feelings of conflict. Religion, 
superstition, and a sense of the hostility of natural 
forces all lie behind the sense of insecurity which 
dominates the populations under consideration. 

The approach to economic problems is from a 
different standpoint from that which has been de- 
veloped in the Anglo-Saxon world in the last few 
hundred years. In Africa even more than else- 
where, preoccupation with the sources of power 
predominates over economic considerations. While 
it was always true to some extent that those who 
govern must give first attention to maintaining 
sufficient support to assure their ability to act, in 
many of the less developed countries economic 
planning and the increase of resources has not 
been held to be a prime factor in securing such 
support. The idea that work by average people 
can largely control and limit natural forces is not 
prevalent. The chief on the other hand has a 
large role and a mystical power. 
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For these reasons the present-day leadership in 
some African and Asian countries confronted with 
new situations appear mainly concerned with 
maintenance of personal power and prestige in 
the national as well as local spheres to this leader- 
ship. There is, in fact, little evidence that the 
standard of living is a main preoccupation al- 
though there are some signs of growing concern 
with the well-being of the average person. There 
is so little expectation that material improvement 
ean be achieved. There is danger that the heads 
of state may act recklessly in the political sphere 
in efforts to strengthen their position. These spe- 
cial dangers, which beset new nations in dealing 
with the older powers, have already become evi- 
dent in Africa. There have been in some cases 
efforts to break down useful working associations 
with Europe. There have also been separatist 
tendencies along tribal lines which go against the 
economic and political interests of areas involved. 

Because of the importance of prestige and a 
sense of “belonging” it is fortunate that the United 
Nations has provided a forum where, as President 
Kennedy said in his report to the Congress on the 
state of the Union,? each country could have a 
vote without regard for wealth or size on an equal- 
ity with every nation however large or small. 
This fact gives a possibility, if it can be properly 
developed, for meeting some of the psychological 
needs of new nations as well as of older nations 
and can help combat a widespread sense of injus- 
tice among leaders which can otherwise embitter 
and distort international relations. 

Combined with action iu the diplomatic and 
political fields of a general :\ature, there is an evi- 
dent need, recognized in many quarters, for sup- 
port to strengthen administrative and executive 
action. This need is felt in terms of various alli- 
ances and the tools that are associated with power, 
including airplanes and arms. Education of vari- 
ous types has assumed a major importance. When 
there is little assurance that the leaders can de- 
velop a government apparatus of reliable nature, 
they are more likely to let their feelings of resent- 
ment for the past and insecurities for the future 
lead them into international alliances which are 
not in their true interest. Attacks on the more 
well developed and prosperous countries are the 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 13, 1961, p. 207. 
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result of centuries of remoteness and lack of infor- 
mation and therefore are understandable. They 
can, however, hold disturbing prospects for peace- 
loving nations. 

The acknowledged weakness in the political 
field is caused by economic want and lack of ex- 
perience as well as a high degree of illiteracy. 
Because of these conditions there is virtually no: 
press or other dissemination of information in 
many of the less developed countries. There are 
in fact few means of communication—by tele- 
phone, roads, rail, or plane. The radio, some- 
times from Peking and Moscow, is a more widely 
effective source of information and propaganda 
than the less sophisticated means one might ex- 
pect in this early transitional period. 

Literacy—an ingredient of effective democ- 
racy—in the less developed countries varies from 
about 5 percent to 25 or 30 percent, with no one 
able to vouch for the accuracy of either the pop- 
ulation figures or the educational status. 

Elections, when held, must be confined to the 
simplest procedures. There can be little develop- 
ment of the democratic process until the means of 
communication and the level of education are 
raised. Thus a one-party government, if show- 
ing signs of strength and prestige in comparison 
with neighbor governments, is acceptable to the 
large majority within the country because it gives 
freer play to intrigue and manipulation in the 
international world of power politics. These 
dangers, while they may diminish if conditions 
improve, are elements of major concern in devel- 
oping broad programs of assistance. 


Economic Needs 


The economic needs of less developed countries 
are almost by definition major aspects of their 
problems. Similarly, the more developed coun- 
tries by the nature of the case bear substantial 
responsibilities. Theirs is the task not only of 
working for a balanced economic development to 
meet obvious needs, but they must also consider 
seriously, for political and psychological reasons, 
what the leaders of these countries think they 
need. 

It is unwise to ccnsider the material conditions 
as separate from, or as more urgent than, these 
less tangible elements of the situation. 
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As indicated already, for example, the lack of 
communication and education are both hamper- 
ing the healthy development of good government. 
The failure to possess certain manifestations of 
modern civilization such as roads, dams, steel 
mills, and airplanes accentuates the feverish 
maneuvering for power and may actually hamper 
the creation of governments with constructive 
economic and political programs. It is because 
of the compelling desire on the part of the newly 
developing countries to take a significant place 
among nations that many of the leaders are eager 
to accept the first offers made to them, frequently 
coming from the Communist bloc, before they en- 
ter on the more time-consuming studies of finan- 
cial conditions, engineering requirements, or long- 
range needs. 

Many doubt whether the non-Communist world 
has become fully aware of the speed needed in 
dealing with countries intent on making prog- 
ress in one decade, which might be more than 
equivalent to that of the United States in the past 
200 years. 

If a midground can be found between the rash 
promises and unwarranted projects on the one 
hand and the slow development of comprehensive 
and soundly based programs on the other, there 
is still urgent need for action on communication 
equipment, roads, airfields, water development, 
power, and many-sided health and educational 
programs. 

It is difficult to describe in a few words the 
manner in which hundreds of millions are living 
and working in the forests, the bush, the moun- 
tain regions, and the desert wastes that character- 
ize a large part of the surface of the globe. The 
efforts to meet these problems and to raise the 
standard of living are probably of major concern 
to all peoples living under more favorable con- 
ditions. The efforts to create the instruments and 
make available the resources to accomplish this 
task at a tempo which will meet the political as 
well as economic requirements obviously tax the 
capacities of every nation, the more- and the less- 
developed. The general nature of the problem 
is clear, but the specific elements, the time se- 
quences, and the coordination of activities are 
difficult and almost impossible to plan. Never- 
theless the work is going forward, and the 
challenge is bringing to the forefront new capac- 
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ities in all fields. In this work the success achieved 
will depend in very large measure on the under- 
standing and proper use of human resources, com- 
bined with the obvious willingness to divert mate- 
rial wealth into new channels. 


Doors of Opportunity To Be Opened 


While the miracle of universal development in 
a few years, the conquest of disease, want, and ig- 
norance cannot be expected, the means for a sound 
beginning and a cumulative rate of progress are at 
hand. The immense poverty and the widespread 
lack of economic incentive, skills, and equipment 
need not bring paralysis. There are now every- 
where stirrings of a new hope and a new determi- 
nation. Moreover most of the people are friendly 
to us. 

With respect to the less developed countries 
there are considerable differences between the 
newer countries of Africa and the older countries 
of Asia. It is not useful to say that the areas dif- 
fer, but it is important to recognize that there are 
in Asia, and in a few cases in Africa, a number of 
ancient civilizations on which have been built more 
modern structures of governmental apparatus. 
Where this is characteristic there is a nucleus of 
trained civil servants, a body of experience, and 
a sophisticated outlook which affects the prospect 
of development. In some cases the ability to plan 
is so notable that both the economic and the politi- 
cal outlook differ markedly from those of more 
primitive societies. In these instances aid of vari- 
ous types and diplomatic relations of a construc- 
tive nature can be anticipated in the near future 
and in some cases are already exercising a con- 
structive influence. 

Differences in economic and political conditions 
will continue to exist, and many of them will be 
troublesome. If, however, the doors are open for 
men to enter and the expectation of progress may 
be realized, the worst dangers can be avoided. 
The new world we are trying to create will, in any 
case, have considerable diversity. If our policies 
are successful there will be different levels of liv- 
ing in many places, but abounding opportunity. 
If we can meet the present challenge no one will 
be shut away from freedom to work, to live, to par- 
ticipate in government in a manner consistent with 
the resources and potential which are there to be 
developed. 
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Alliance for Progress 


by Adolf A. Berle 


Chairman, Task Force on Latin America? 


Many of us have long urged the importance to 
the United States of Latin America and the inter- 
American world. That importance is now receiv- 
ing full recognition from President Kennedy and 
the new administration in Washington. In his 
inaugural address,’ as also in his message on the 
state of the Union,’ he made clear that Latin 
American problems were very much on his mind 
and heart. The alianza para progreso is a logical 
development of President Roosevelt’s “good neigh- 
bor” policy, on whose base, indeed, the new policy 
is founded. 

In discussing the position of the United States 
in the inter-American world, let me reject one at- 
titude which finds too easy acceptance in some 
quarters. I believe, and will presently suggest, 
that opportunities have been missed. Unques- 
tionably mistakes have been made. Yet, taken 
as a whole and in the context of history, the 
United States is entitled to be proud of its record 
toward its 20 American neighbors. 

The United States has held unquestioned su- 
periority in military power. Since the close of 
World War IT it has been one of the two greatest 
military powers in the world. Economically it 
is beyond question the most productive. It has so 
distributed its wealth that its people enjoy the 
highest standard of living known to history. 

For the past generation this country has lived 
with its 20 American neighbor countries in peace. 
None of them have had the slightest fear that 


1 Address made before the Los Angeles World Affairs 
Council, at Los Angeles, Calif., on Feb. 10 (press release 
61). 

2 For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 

3 For text, see ibid., Feb. 13, 1961, p. 207. 
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American military force would be used to coerce 
or oppress them. Never, perhaps, in history did 
a situation exist in which weak or unarmed na- 
tions lived next door to a great nation with such 
absolute security that its greater power would not 
be used against them. This redeemed one of 
President Roosevelt’s great pledges—freedom 
from fear. 

On the economic side, the historical record is 
remarkable. Many of us have thought (and I 
myself have written) that the United States could 
and should have done more than it did and that, 
by comparison with what was done elsewhere in 
the past few years, its economic program did not 
give adequate recognition to the importance and 
needs of Latin America. As an American I can 
say this to other Americans. Despite that, the 
fact is that never before in history has a great 
power offered its resources to its neighbor coun- 
tries to the extent that the United States has af- 
forded economic help to its neighbors. Actually, 
never in history did a great power, victorious in 
war, help other countries, victors and vanquished, 
as did the United States. 

As history goes, the record is one of restraint, 
respect for the rights of peoples, and generosity. 
I have no patience with some who seem to think 
the United States should beat its breast or develop 
a guilt complex because it has been strong and has 
been productive. Our task is not that. Rather, 
it is to consider how we can make better use of our 
opportunities and be of more assistance in a hemi- 
sphere bound together by geography, by history, 
and by a magnificent common heritage. 

It is well to be explicit. As the cold war pro- 
gresses, the United States is under continuous 
attack by hostile propagandists in Latin America 
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and to some extent in the United States. Practi- 
cally all of this stems, of course, from Communist 
sources, though some is carried on by groups who 
do not know its ultimate source. There is, and 
should be, no reason for those who are not Com- 
munists to accept unthinkingly the propaganda 
phrases. 

“Yankee imperialism,” for example, is obviously 
a slander and a lie. For more than a century 
every country in the Americas has been completely 
secure. Each has been as free to determine its 
destiny, its government, and its social system as 
countries can be in this vast and interdependent 
world. Attempts to insist that expansion of 
American trade has been “imperialist” are either 
silly or malicious. Americans have traded with 
countries which wished to trade with them. 
American investment was wanted. In many cases 
it was eagerly sought. It has played its part in the 
growing industrialization of a number of Latin 
American countries. For the generation past, the 
American companies which set up enterprises 
abroad in the main have done their work honor- 
ably and well. The United States in return gave 
access to its markets and shared its techniques. 
Whatever the problems, they were not those of 
imperialism. 


Population Growth and Economic Development 


Having said that much, let me now observe that 
problems do exist in all directions. They are not 
peculiar to Latin America. But between the 
United States and the other American Republics 
there exists a close and intimate relationship. We 
consequently discuss them more freely and deal 


with them more directly. They stem from two 
essential facts. 

The first and greatest fact is that the popula- 
tions of these countries, which increase faster than 
that of the United States, have more than doubled 
in the past 30 years. When I visited Brazil in 
1936, its population was slightly over 30 millions. 
Today it is probably 70 millions. Remembering 
that the United States, when I was in school, had 
90 millions of population and was industrially de- 
veloped only a little more than Brazil is now, one 
sees that country on the road to becoming a great 
power. In varying degree the same is true of 
many other countries in the region. 

These new populations are coming into a world 
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which does not, as did the 19th century world, 
accept poverty and misery as the inevitable condi- 
tion of most of mankind. They demand greater 
production in their countries, and they also de- 
mand a better distribution of income and of 
wealth. The population of the United States de- 
manded very similar social reforms in the first 
three decades of this century. 

The second fact is that the Latin American 
countries with one or two exceptions have emerged 
in the past few years into the 20th century indus- 
trial world. Their technical capacity is great, as 
anyone familiar with the cities of Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, or Mexico City knows 
very well. These cities rival the famous capitals 
of the Old World in population, in construction, in 
capacity. In a word, these countries can produce 
if social organization is adequate. Naturally, 
therefore, the Latin American world expects, and 
is anxious, to accelerate its economic development, 
intending that its productivity and standard of 
living shall be equal to those of its advanced coun- 
tries. They are seeking, as the United States 
sought 50 years ago, to speed up development along 
every line. 

In the idiom of Latin America, movements of 
this kind are frequently called “revolutionary.” 
Where governments are responsive to the will of 
the peoples, changes can be made through normal 
political processes. Where the people are de- 
prived of their sovereignty, the word “revolution” 
more nearly describes the actual process. 

The ferment occasioned by this desire for more 
rapid progress and for a better distribution of 
wealth is one which we in the United States ought 
to understand very well indeed. We have been 
doing it ourselves under our own system for a cen- 
tury and a half. 

Movements of this kind are not new in the 
American Hemisphere. Of historical interest is 
the fact that they have always been in advance of 
similar movements in Europe. Our Revolution in 
the United States preceded the French Revolu- 
tion by 14 years. The Revolution of 1910 in Mex- 
ico preceded the revolution in the Soviet Union 
by 7 years. The revolution in Bolivia preceded 
the current attempt to export a Russian or Chinese 
type of totalitarianism to Cuba. During all this 
period all the peoples of the hemisphere have been 
agreed on one policy : They intended the American 
nations to be master of their own destiny. 
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Attempts at Outside Interference 


From time to time attempts have been made from 
outside the hemisphere to determine its fate. Such 
an attempt by the so-called Holy Alliance led to 
the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. 
Again, during and after the American Civil War, 
the Dominican Republic went back under Spanish 
rule, while Napoleon III established the Emperor 
Maximilian in Mexico. Both attempts failed. I 
am clear that the same failure will befall any at- 
tempt made by powers outside the American Con- 
tinent today. In any event, such interference 
would merely be an obstacle to the main task 
placed before all our countries. 

We do have enemies in Latin America. They 
are these: ignorance, disease, poverty, and fear. I 
am clear these can be conquered by men of good 
will working together. Propagandists who seek 
to make trouble are merely an added hindrance in 
this conquest. A great Cuban patriot, [José] 
Marti, once observed that those who sow hatred in 
the inter-American world are enemies not merely 
of those they traduce but of their own countries 
and countrymen. The world we seek to create will 
not be built on hatred. The production needed 
cannot be set up by armed men. The friendship 
of peoples does not emerge from a framework of 
lies, distortions of history, or cheap slogans. 

Peoples, businessmen, governments, universities, 
technicians working together by taking cool and 
careful account of fact, by recognizing conditions 
and seeking to make them better, by mobilizing 
resources, by creating situations where the best of 
technique can be brought to bear, by working to- 
ward necessary reforms—social, agrarian, and 
economic—can and will win this endless battle 
against the age-old enemy which in Spanish is 
called miseria. 

The task of creating these conditions, of helping 
to liberate the great resources of talent that Latin 
Americans have, of learning from them, even 
while we offer them what we may have to share, 
is the real work of statesmen in this hemisphere. 
There are young men in every country—I know a 
great many of them—whose capacities, once lib- 
erated, are equal tothe task. There are older men 
whose abilities are already devoted to it. 

So I suggest we begin by refusing to accept the 
silly slogans of division. Let us brush aside the 
follies of propaganda. We can test men by their 
willingness to seek the best for their peoples rather 
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than their personal power. From the youth and 
from the teachers, from the writers and from the 
scientists, from the agronomists and the technical 
experts, from the doctors and the pioneers of 
health, from the responsible trades union leaders, 
from the scholars and the poets, from the pioneers 
in agrarian reform and from the organizers of 
markets, we can create the general staff for the 
“alliance for progress.” 


President Announces Recognition 
of Government of El Salvador 


Statement by President Kennedy * 


I have a statement that we have today [Febru- 
ary 15] recognized the Government of El] Salva- 
dor. It has announced its determination to bring 
about free and democratic elections in that coun- 
try, and it seeks solutions for the economic and 
social difficulties which that country has faced. 
These objectives are in consonance with our goal 
of a free and prosperous Latin America. Mani- 
festoes of the Government and its agencies have 
indicated a clear determination to improve the 
standard of living of the people of that country, 
particularly those engaged in agriculture. We 
hope to be able to assist El Salvador in reaching 
these goals under the spirit of the Act of Bogota. 


Pan American Day and 
Pan American Week, 1961 


A PROCLAMATION?’ 


WHEREAS on April 14, 1961, the peoples of the American 
Republics will honor the seventy-first anniversary of the 
founding of an organization for inter-American coopera- 
tion, now known as the Organization of American States ; 
and 

WHEREAS the people of the United States view with sym- 
pathy and urgency the aspirations of their good neigh- 
bors of this Hemisphere for a way of life which promises 
increased political, spiritual, cultural, and economic well- 
being; and 

WHEREAS the ideals of peace, freedom, and human prog- 
ress are again threatened by forces intent on subverting 
them, and a rededication of those determined to 
strengthen the inter-American system is required; and 

WHereEAs the United States of America is proud to par- 
ticipate within the framework of the inter-American sys- 


. Read by the President at his news conference on Feb. 


2 No. 3392 ; 26 Fed. Reg. 1261. 
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tem in the formulation of new cooperative measures for 
social improvement and economic development to help 
meet the desires of the peoples of this Hemisphere for a 
better way of life and to preserve and strengthen the free 
and democratic institutions in the American Republics: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim Friday, 
April 14, 1961, as Pan American Day, and the period from 
April 9 to April 15, 1961, as Pan American Week; and I 
invite the Governors of the States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and other areas subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States to issue similar proclamations. 

I also urge our citizens and all interested organizations 
to share in the celebration of Pan American Day and Pan 
American Week, in testimony of the historical ties and 
friendly relations which unite the people of this country 
with the peoples of other American Republics. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this tenth day of 

February in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
[SEAL] dred and sixty-one, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 


By the President: 
DEAN RvskK, 
Secretary of State. 


President Abolishes Operations 
Coordinating Board 


White House press release dated February 19 
STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


I am today [February 19] issuing an Executive 
order abolishing the Operations Coordinating 
Board. This Board was used in the last admin- 
istration for work which we now plan to do in 
other ways. This action is part of our program 
for strengthening the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual departments. 

First, we will center responsibility for much of 
the Board’s work in the Secretary of State. He 
expects to rely particularly on the Assistant Secre- 
taries in charge of regional bureaus, and they in 
turn will consult closely with other departments 
and agencies. This will be our ordinary rule for 
continuing coordination of our work in relation to 
a country or area. 

Second, insofar as the OCB—as a descendant 
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of the old Psychological Strategy Board—was 
concerned with the impact of our actions on for- 
eign opinion—our “image” abroad—we expect its 
work to be done in a number of ways: in my own 
office, in the State Department, under Mr. [Ed- 
ward R.] Murrow of USIA [United States In- 
formation Agency], and by all who are concerned 
with the spirit and meaning of our actions in for- 
eign policy. We believe that appropriate coor- 
dination can be assured here without extensive 
formal machinery. 

Third, insofar as the OCB served as an instru- 
ment for insuring action at the President’s direc- 
tion, we plan to continue its work by maintaining 
direct communication with the responsible agen- 
cies, so that everyone will know what I have de- 
cided, while I in turn keep fully informed of the 
actions taken to carry out decisions. We of course 
expect that the policy of the White House will be 
the policy of the executive branch as a whole, and 
we shall take such steps as are needed to insure 
this result. 

I expect that the senior officials who served as 
formal members of OCB will still keep in close 
and informal touch with each other on problems 
of common interest. Mr. Bromley Smith, who 
has been the Executive Officer of the OCB, will 
continue to work with my Special Assistant, Mr. 
McGeorge Bundy, in following up on White 
House decisions in the area of national security. 
In these varied ways we intend that the net result 
shall be a strengthening of the process by which 
our policies are effectively coordinated and carried 
out, throughout the executive branch. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 109201 
ReEvOKING EXECUTIVE OrpER No. 10700 or Fresruary 25, 


1957, As AMENDED? 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and statutes, and as President of the United 
States, it is ordered that Executive Order No. 10700 of 
February 25, 1957, entitled “Further Providing for the 
Operations Coordinating Board”, as amended, be, and it 
is hereby, revoked. 

MA, he “5 

*26 Fed. Reg. 1463. 

? For background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 25, 1957, p. 504, 
and Oct. 5, 1959, p. 493. 


THE WHITE HOovssE, 
February 18, 1961. 
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U.S. Welcomes Actions of 10 Nations 
on Currency Convertibility 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT' 

Ten members of the International Monetary 
Fund today [February 15] announced the formal 
convertibility of their currencies within the mean- 
ing of the articles of agreement of the Fund. The 
10 are the United Kingdom, the 6 members of the 
European Economic Community—that is, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands—together with Sweden, Ireland, 
and Peru. These actions are heartily welcomed by 
the United States. They represent the culmina- 
tion of the efforts of the 10 countries to achieve 
one of the major objectives set forth in the Fund 
articles. They constitute further evidence that the 
system of monetary cooperation embodied in the 
Fund is working successfully. Most of these 
countries announced the convertibility of their 
currencies for nonresidents some 2 years ago. To- 
day they have confirmed their convertibility policy 
in a broader and more formal sense. This action 
means that the 10 countries have formally ac- 
knowledged their adherence to the permanent 
rules of the Fund that prohibit the imposition of 
exchange restrictions on current international 
payments without prior approval of the Fund. It 
also means that these currencies will have the same 
status as the U.S. dollar in Fund operations, 


IMF ANNOUNCEMENT 


The International Monetary Fund announced 
on February 15 that, effective that day, 10 member 
countries of the International Monetary Fund— 
Belgium, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom—were accepting the obligations 
of convertibility for their currencies, as set forth 
in article VIII of the Fund agreement. 

This group of countries had previously availed 
themselves of article XIV of the agreement, un- 
der which members are permitted to maintain and 
adapt exchange restrictions without obtaining the 
prior approval of the Fund. Article VIII, on the 


*Read to news correspondents on Feb. 15 by Lincoln 
White, Director of the Office of News. 
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other hand, requires those members which are 
subject to its provisions to avoid restrictions on 
current payments, multiple exchange rates, and 
discriminatory currency practices. If these coun- 
tries were ever again to resort to such measures, 
they would have to consult with the Fund and 
obtain its prior approval. The countries listed 
above have now joined the earlier article VIII 
group, consisting of 10 countries, all in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

As a result of this action, practically all cur- 
rencies used to finance international trade and 
payments are now convertible under article VIII. 
In this way an important step has been taken 
toward the realization of the multilateral system 
of payments envisaged in the Fund agreement, 
and the move gives added assurance that the con- 
vertibility of the major trading currencies will 
continue unimpaired and that the balanced growth 
of world trade will not be hampered by any un- 
warranted use of exchange restrictions. 

The present move by the 10 countries to article 
VIII has become possible after years of effort by 
these countries to strengthen their internal econo- 
mies and to achieve a sufficiently strong balance- 
of-payments and reserve position to enable them 
to remove restrictions on current international 
payments. The decisive step for the nine Euro- 
pean countries concerned was taken in December 
1958, when they established the external converti- 
bility of their currencies; since then they have 
continued to improve their general economic posi- 
tions and they have taken further measures to re- 
duce restrictions and discriminations. The Fund 
has played a part in this return to convertibility 
by providing financial assistance to a number of 
the countries and by pressing for progress in the 
removal of restrictions in general statements of 
policy and in the regular consultations held an- 
nually with all article XIV countries. 

The acceptance of the obligations of article VIII 
by these 10 countries has important implications 
for the Fund’s general activities. The currencies 
of some of these countries have already been made 
available by the Fund to assist other member coun- 
tries, but under the Fund’s articles it has not been 
permissible to use those currencies in repayment 
tothe Fund. The acceptance of article VIII gen- 
erally removes this limitation and encourages the 
use of a larger number of currencies in Fund 
transactions. 
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In anticipation of a move to article VIII by a 
number of countries, the Executive Directors of 
the Fund agreed last June that there was great 
merit in voluntary discussions with article VIII 
countries, ordinarily at intervals of about a year. 
In this way the Fund expects to be able to provide 
a more effective forum for the exchange of views 
on monetary and financial developments and thus 
to promote international monetary cooperation in 
a changing world. 


International Bank Issues 
6-Month Financial Statement 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development reported on February 19 that its 
reserves had risen by $47.6 million in the first 6 
months of the current financial year to a total of 
$556.5 million. 

The additions to reserves in the 6-month period 
ending December 31, 1960, are made up of net 
earnings of $33.4 million which were placed in the 
supplemental reserve against losses on loans and 
guarantees and loan commissions of $14.2 million 
which were credited to the special reserve. On 
December 31 the supplemental reserve totaled 
$377.4 million and the special reserve was $179.1 
million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, was 
$83.3 million. Expenses totaled $49.9 million and 
included $42.9 million for interest on the Bank’s 
funded debt, bond issuance, and other financial 
expenses, 

During the period the Bank made 12 loans total- 
ing $292.4 million—in Colombia, El Salvador, 
India (two loans), Israel, Japan (two loans), 
Mexico, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, and Peru. 
This brought the total number of loans to 277 in 
54 countries and raised the gross total of loans 
signed to $5,473 million. By December 31, as a 
result of cancellations, repayments, and sales of 
loans, the portion of loans signed still retained by 
the Bank had been reduced to $4,062.5 million. 

Disbursements on loans were $180.2 million, 
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making total disbursements $4,101.4 million on 
December 31. 

The Bank sold or agreed to sell the equivalent 
of $83 million principal amounts of loans. At De- 
cember 31 the total amount of such sales was $894 
million, of which all except $69 million was with- 
out the Bank’s guarantee. 

Repayments of principal received by the Bank 
amounted to $48.6 million. Total principal re- 
payments amounted to $747.5 million on December 
31; this included $386.5 million repaid to the Bank 
and $361 million repaid to the purchasers of bor- 
rowers’ obligations sold by the Bank. 

The funded debt of the Bank amounted to 
$2,158.4 million on December 31, 1960, reflecting 
a net increase of $85.4 million over the past 6 
months. In this period new bond issues and pri- 
vate placements of Bank obligations amounted to 
the equivalent of $167.8 million. They consisted 
of a public bond issue of Sw fr 60 million ($14 
million) and three private placements: a $30 mil- 
lion 4% Three Year Note; $100 million of 314% 
Two Year Bonds; and $23.8 million of 414% 
Bonds of 1960, due 1968-72 (DM 100 million 
drawn down under arrangement made in August 
1960 to borrow DM 500 million). Outstanding 
debt was increased a further $32 million as the 
result of delivery of $4.2 million of bonds which 
had been subject to delayed delivery arrange- 
ments, the drawing down of an additional $23.8 
million equivalent from the deutsche mark bor- 
rowing of December 1959, and the revaluation of 
outstanding Canadian Dollar Bond Issues by $4 
million. Funded debt maturing amounted to $105 
million, and sinking- and purchase-fund trans- 
actions amounted to $9.4 million. 

Pursuant to the increase in the authorized capi- 
tal of the Bank from $10 billion to $21 billion on 
September 15, 1959, 60 members have doubled their 
subscriptions and 27 members have subscribed to 
$1,359.9 million in addition to their 100 percent 
increase. In November and December 1960, Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic withdrew from mem- 
bership in the Bank. The subscribed capital of 
the Bank amounted to $19,902.2 million on De- 
cember 31, 1960. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings’ 


Scheduled March 1 Through May 31, 1961 


U.N. Plenipotentiary Conference on Diplomatic Intercourse and 
Immunities. 
a. Intergovernmental Committee on Civil Liability for Nuclear 
amage. 
FAO Committee of Government Experts on the Uses of Designa- 
tions, Definitions, and Standards for Milk and Milk Products. 
GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade. . . . 
U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 17th Session New Delhi 
oe. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 9th Geneva 
Session. 
U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Con- 
struction of Vehicles of the Subcommittee on Road Transport. 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on the Status of Women: 15th Ses- 
sion. 
ICAO Legal Committee: Subcommittee on Aerial Collisions : 
FAO European Commission for Control of Foot and Mouth Disease: 
8th Session. 
Ad Hoc Commission of the International Committee of Weights 
and Measures for the Revision of the Convention on the Meter. 
FAO International Meeting on Fish Meal oe 
International Lead and Zinc Study Group: 3d Session RRO. 5 ee tk 
U.N. ECE Senior Economic Advisers Geneva 
GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade . . . Geneva 
U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee Geneva 
U.N. ECE Coal Committee: 51st Session Geneva 
Development Assistance Group: 4th Meeting 
SEATO Council: 7th Meeting 
U.N. ECE Steel Committee: 25th Session 
U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Industrial Development 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: 6th Meeting of 
Technical Advisory Council. 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History: 7th General 
Assembly. 
9th Pan American Consultation on Cartography Rio de Janeiro 
6th Pan American Consultation on Geography Rio de Janeiro 
5th Pan American Consultation on History Rio de Janeiro 
U.N. Economic and Social Council: 31st Session 
IAEA Board of Governors: 21st Session 
IMCO Assembly: 2d Session 
International Aviation Research and Development Symposium . Atlantic City 
IADB Board of Governors: 2d Meeting Rio de Janeiro 
FAO Group on Cocoa: 4th Session Accra F 
FAO Program Committee: 5th Session Rome 
ae Regional Conference of American States Members: 7th Buenos Aires 
Session. 
GATT Panel on Subsidies and State Trading 
U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 16th Session 
WMO Commission for Hydrological Meteorology: Ist Session . . 
Diplomatic Conference on Maritime Law 
GATT Balance-of-Payments Consultations 
U.N. Committee on Non-Self-Governing Territories 
U.N. ECOSOC Social Commission: 13th Session 
Inter-American Commission of Women: 14th General Assembly . 


i Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Feb. 16, 1961. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 
is a list of abbreviations: CENTO, Central Treaty Organization; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, 
Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 
IADB, Inter-American Development Bank; IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; ICAO, International Civil 
Aviation 4 ge ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, International Labor Or- 

anization; IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, Internetional Telecommunication 

nion; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; PAHO, Pan American Health Organization; SEATO, Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization; U.N., United Nations; UN ESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
— ; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; UPU, Universal Postal Union; WMO World Meteorological Organi- 
zation. 
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ICAO Panel on Origin-and-Destination Statistics: 3d Meeting . 


FAO Ad Hoc Meeting on Jute . 


U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Committee on 


Illicit Traffic. 
ITU Administrative Council: 16th Session 


U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 16th Session. . 
5th ICAO Divisional Meeting on Personnel Licensing/Aviation 


Medicine. 
CENTO Ministerial Council: 9th Meeting 
GATT Contracting Parties: 18th Session 


U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America: 9th Session . . 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Commodity Trade: 9th cangupees 


14th International Cannes Film Festival . 

ICEM Executive Committee: 17th Session 

UPU Executive and Liaison Committee . 
FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Committee: 3d Session . 
ILO Inland Transport Committee: 7th Session . 
NATO Ministerial Council 


Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission: 3d Meeting . 
GATT Council of Representatives of the Tete. Parties . 


ICEM Council: 14th Session 


International Cotton Advisory Committee: 20th ananied Meeting. 


PAHO Executive Committee: 43d Meeting 

FAO Group on Citrus Fruits: 2d Session. 

FAO Group on Grains: 6th Session. . 

FAO European Forestry Commission: 11th Session . 
11th Inter-American Conference ‘ 
UNESCO Executive Board: 59th Session . . 

ITU European VHF/UHF Broadcasting Conference 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 


Scientific Committee. 


ILO Governing Body: 149th Session (and its committees) . 


FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 34th Session 
WMO Executive Committee: 13th Session 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Montreal. . 


Ankara 
Geneva 
Caracas . 
New York 
Cannes 
Geneva 


May 1- 
May 3- 
May 3- 
May 4- 
May 8- 
May 8- 
May 8- 
May 9- 
May 10- 
May 11- 
May 15- 
May 15- 
May 18- 
May 18- 
May 22- 
May 24- 


Washington . i 
Geneva te 
Geneva 

PORVOO ee. 
Washington ‘ 
Rome j 

Rome 

Rome 

Quito 

rate’... ‘ 
Stockholm . ste 
Woods Hole, Mass. . May 29- 
May 29-* 
May 30- 
May 30- 


Geneva 
Rome 
Geneva 





Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography '! 


Security Council 


Letter of January 6, 1961, from the Secretary General 
of the Organization of American States to the Secretary- 
General transmitting a resolution adopted on January 4 
by the OAS Council affecting the Dominican Republic. 
$/4628. January 16, 1961. 7 pp. 

Letter of January 14, 1961, from the President of the 
Republic of the Congo to the Secretary-General re- 
garding the Bukavu incident and a reply dated January 
15, 1961. S/4629, January 16, 1961, 5 pp.; and Add. 
1, January 25, 1961, 4 pp. 

Letter of January 7, 1961, from the President of the 
Republic of the Congo to the special representative of 
the Secretary-General in the Congo concerning U.N. 
activities in the Congo and a reply dated January 14, 
1961. S/4630. January 16,1961. 12 pp. 

Report by the Secretary-General, under Security Council 
Resolution S/4300, concerning the Union of South 
Africa. 8/4635. January 23, 1961. 3 pp. 

Note by the Secretary-General bringing to the attention 
of the Council several communications concerning the 
Congo. 8/4637. January 23, 1961. 8 pp. 

Report by the Secretary-General on the intended with- 
drawals of certain contingents from the United Nations 
Force in the Congo. S/4640. January 26, 1961. 3 pp. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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General Assembly 


Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds. A/4623. December 7, 1960. 21 pp. 

Question of Hungary. Letter of December 6, 1960, from 
the chairman of the Hungarian delegation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly addressed to the Secretary-General. 
A/4627. December 7, 1960. 5 pp. 

Note verbale of December 7, 1960, from the permanent 
mission of Belgium addressed to the Secretary-General 
regarding the situation in the Republic of the Congo. 
A/4629. December 7, 1960. 11 pp. 

Letter of December 6, 1960, to the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly from the permanent representative of 
Guatemala to a United Nations. A/4631. Decem- 
ber 8, 1960. 3 p 

Letter of atl ng 7, 1960, from the President of Ghana 
to the Secretary-General regarding the situation in the 
Republic of the Congo. A/4669. December 17, 1960. 
6 pp. 

Letter of December 18, 1960, from the chairman of the 
Hungarian delegation to the President of the General 
Assembly regarding the situation in the Republic of 
the Congo. A/4670. December 19, 1960. 5 pp. 

United Nations conference on diplomatic intercourse and 
immunities. Text of the draft articles adopted by the 
International Law Commission at its 10th session. 
A/CONF. 20/4. December 14, 1960. 16 pp. 

Budget estimates for the financial year 1961. Report of 
the Fifth Committee. A/4677. December 20, 1960. 
40 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Technical Assistance Committee. United Nations Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance. Report of the Secre- 
tary-General on programs of technical assistance fi- 
nanced by the regular budget. E/TAC/103. November 
10, 1960. 78 pp. 
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World Economic Situation. Evaluation of Long-Term 
Economic Projections. Reply of Hungary to the ques- 
tionnaire on long-term economic projections. E/3379/ 
Add. 7. November 10, 1960. 7 pp. 

Population Commission. World Population Census Pro- 
gramme: Evaluation, Analysis and Utilization of Re 
sults of the Censuses in Under-developed Countries. 
E/CN.9/160. November 14, 1960. 12 pp. 

Economic Commission for Africa. International economic 
assistance to Africa. E/CN.14/88. November 16, 1960. 
35 pp. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Survey of the work 
of the Commission and of the results achieved on the 
international level. E/CN.6/372. November 25, 1960. 
66 pp. 

Population Commission. Demographic studies relevant 
to policymaking and planning of economic and social 
development programs for underdeveloped countries. 
E/CN.9/162. November 28, 1960, 24 pp.; and Corr. 1, 
January 11, 1961, 2 pp. 

Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities of the Commission on Human 
Rights. Manifestations of anti-Semitism and other 
forms of racial prejudice and religious intolerance of 
a similar nature. E/CN.4/Sub.2/209, November 28, 
1960, 16 pp.; and E/CN.4/Sub.2/208/Add. 2, January 3, 
1961, 62 pp. 

Economic Commission for Africa. An Enquiry Into 
Community Development in Uganda. Prepared by 
V. L. Griffith. E/CN.14/81. December 1, 1960. 86 pp. 

Economic Commission for Africa. The significance of 
recent common market developments in Latin America. 
E/CN.14/64. December 2, 1960. 90 pp. 

Economic Commission for Africa. Progress report on the 
statistical survey of Africa. E/CN.14/83. December 5, 
1960. 14 pp. 

Population Commission. World demographic situation, 
with primary reference to mortality. E/CN.9/159. 
December 9, 1960. 13 pp. 

Social Commission. Report on the world social situation: 
planning for balanced social and economic development 
a Poland. E/CN.5/346/Add. 1. December 9, 1960. 

pp. 

Commission on Human Rights. Draft principles on free- 
dom and nondiscrimination in the matter of religious 
rights and practices. E/CN.4/809. December 20, 1960. 
18 pp. 

Population Commission. Objectives and accomplishments 
of the United Nations in the field of population. 
E/CN.9/158. December 21, 1960. 17 pp. 

Economic Commission for Africa. Economic Bulletin for 
Africa. Vol. 1, No. 1, Part B, Special Articles. 
E/CN.14/67. December 21, 1960. 114 pp. 

Agreement between the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Development Association. E/3429. Decem- 
ber 22, 1960. 3 pp. 

Report of the Technical Assistance Committee. E/3430. 
December 27, 1960. 22 pp. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. <Activ- 
ities in the field of statistics. Report of the third 
working group on the training of statisticians. 
E/CN.11/545. December 28, 1960. 80 pp. 

Commission on Human Rights. Draft principles on free- 
dom and nondiscrimination in the matter of religious 
rights and practices. E/CN.4/809/Add. 2, December 
29, 1960, 15 pp.; and Add. 3, December 20, 1960, 4 pp. 

Commission on Human Rights. Periodic reports on 
human rights. Report submitted by UNESCO. 
E/CN.4/811/Add. 2. January 4, 1961. 41 pp. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Occupational out- 
look for women. Access of women to training and em- 
ployment in certain principal professional and techni- 
eal fields. E/CN.6/374. January 5, 1961. 66 pp. 

Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities of the Commission on Human 
Rights. Study of discrimination in education. E/CN.4/ 
Sub. 2/210. January 5, 1961. 39 pp. 
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U.S. and West Indies Sign 
New Defense Areas Agreement 


Following is a statement made to the press on 
February 15 by John Hay Whitney, chairman of 
the U.S. delegation to the negotiations for a new 
defense areas agreement with The West Indies, 
together with an exchange of messages between 
President Kennedy and Sir Grantley Adams, 
Prime Minister of The West Indies. 


STATEMENT BY MR. WHITNEY 


White House press release dated February 15 


The recent negotiation of a new defense areas 
agreement with the federation of The West Indies, 
culminating in its signature at Trinidad on Feb- 
ruary 10, has established a firm foundation of re- 
lationships between the United States and this 
newly emerging nation which is scheduled to at- 
tain complete independence next year. 

I believe it is of special significance that the 
leaders of The West Indies have declared unequiv- 
ocally their determination to join the Western 
community upon independence and to play their 
part in the maintenance of peace with freedom 
in the world. The reasoning which led The West 
Indies to this decision was well expressed by Mr. 
Norman Manley, Premier of Jamaica, on the occa- 
sion of the signing ceremony. He said that The 
West Indies “had to determine where it would 
stand in the world as an independent nation. 
Most of the new nations of the world had opted on 
neutrality. I declare my own personal conviction 
that we have done wisely and well in deciding that 
neutrality serves no purpose.” Mr, Manley added 
that a nation built upon the same principles as 
“our great neighbor, the United States, and our 
old mentor, the United Kingdom, should be pre- 
pared to fight for independence.” 

Dr. Eric Williams, Premier of Trinidad, said 
that The West Indies by entering into the new 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 27, 1961, p. 311. 
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agreement demonstrated “a united resolve to play 
her full part with those nations who are pledged 
to defend and preserve the liberties and way of 
life of our Western society.” 

This identification by the federation of The 
West Indies with the Western Hemisphere makes 
it incumbent upon the United States to use ex- 
treme care in its future policies and programs to 
treat the peoples of The West Indies on a basis of 
equality with our other hemispheric good neigh- 
bors. This applies particularly to such matters as 
participation in the new social and economic de- 
velopment program for Latin America, in immi- 
gration policy, and in our treatment of this newly 
emerging nation in all trade matters. 

I have with me today two distinguished col- 
leagues who were fellow members of our delega- 
tion to the signing ceremony. Mr. George Weav- 
er, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Labor, 
is a leader who has long-established contacts with 
the labor movement throughout The West Indies. 
Dr. Hector Garcia is a distinguished leader in 
our southwestern States and has played a most 
important role in the development of good rela- 
tions with our Latin American neighbors. 


EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES 


White House press release dated February 16 
President Kennedy to Prime Minister Adams 


Fesrvary 9, 1961 


His Excellency 

Sir Grantitry Apams, C.M.G., Q.C., 
Prime Minister of The West Indies, 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister: I wish to thank 
you and your cabinet colleagues for your thought- 
ful message of congratulation? upon my inau- 
guration in office. It gives me particular pleasure 
upon the occasion of the signing of a new agree- 
ment providing for our mutual defense to recip- 
rocate your confidence in the endurance and 
strength of the present friendly relations between 
our two countries. The United States looks for- 
ward to the time when The West Indies will be- 
come an independent member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and to the opportu- 


? Not printed. 
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nity of welcoming her into the hemispheric 
community. 
Sincerely, 


Joun F. KENNEDY 


Prime Minister Adams to President Kennedy 
14 Fesrvary 1961 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
White House 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I offer my sincere thanks for the 
great kindness of your letter sent to me on the occasion 
of the signing of the Defence Areas Agreement in Port 
of Spain. The reading of your letter added a note of 
the highest significance to the Signing Ceremony. 

My Government and I warmly reciprocate your ex- 
pressions of good will which serve to increase our satis- 
faction in the close and enduring friendship between 
our two countries, upon which this Agreement and our 
cooperation in defence and other spheres, are founded. 

We are particularly grateful to you, Mr. President, for 
having made it possible for The Honourable John Hay 
Whitney to be your special representative at the cul- 
minating stage of an understanding, to the success of 
which Mr. Whitney’s broad vision and sincerity have 
made so unique a contribution. 

All has gone well and to good purpose. The presence 
of Mr. Weaver and Dr. Garcia at this time and their wide 
knowledge and sympathetic approach to human problems 
in their respective fields, have enabled us to have with 
them discussions which proved of the highest value to us. 

I would also pay tribute to the magnificent efforts, 
over many months, of United States Officials and Services 
which produced work of the highest distinction, enabling 
this Agreement which gives such mutual satisfaction, to 
be perfected so expeditiously. 

Yours sincerely, 


GRANTLEY ADAMS 


Canada and United States Sign 
Estate-Tax Convention 


Press release 71 dated February 17 


Secretary Rusk and A. D. P. Heeney, the Cana- 
dian Ambassador, signed at Washington on Febru- 
ary 17 a convention between the United States 
and Canada for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on the estates of deceased persons. 

This estate-tax convention is fundamentally 
similar to, and has the same basic objectives as, 
estate-tax conventions which have entered into 
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force between the United States and 12 countries, 
including the convention of June 8, 1944, with 
Canada? as modified by a convention of June 12, 
1950.2. Such conventions are designed to eliminate 
double taxation in connection with the settlement 
in one country of estates in which nationals of the 
other country have interests. 

The new convention with Canada will take the 
place of the 1944 convention as modified. The 
1944 convention provided that, for Canada, the 
taxes referred to therein were the taxes imposed 
under the Dominion Succession Duty Act. That 
convention, as modified, was rendered inoperative 
by the repeal of the Dominion Succession Duty 
Act, and the enactment of the Canadian Estate 
Tax Act effective January 1, 1959. It is provided 
in the new convention that, upon its entry into 
force, the 1944 and 1950 conventions shall be 
deemed to have terminated as to estates of dece- 
dents dying on or after January 1, 1959, and that 
the new convention shall be deemed to have come 
into effect as to estates of decedents dying on or 
after that date. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the 
convention applies only with respect to United 
States (that is, Federal) taxes. It does not apply 
to the imposition of taxes by the several States, 
the District of Columbia, or the Territories or pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

The convention is subject to ratification. It will 
be submitted to the U.S. Senate for advice and 


consent to ratification. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Sugar 

International sugar agreement, 1958. Done at London 
December 1, 1958. Entered into force January 1, 1959. 
TIAS 4389. 
Accession deposited: Ecuador, January 19, 1961. 


Trade and Commerce 


Protocol amending part I and articles XXIX and XXX 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Geneva March 10, 1955.° 
Signature: Peru, December 21, 1960. 

Protocol amending the preamble and parts II and III of 
the general agreement. Done at Geneva March 10, 


759 Stat. 915. 
* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2348. 
* Not in force. 
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1955. Entered into force October 7, 1957. TIAS 3930. 
Signature: Peru, December 21, 1960. 

Protocol of rectification to the French text of the general 
agreement. Done at Geneva June 15, 1955. Entered 
into force October 24, 1956. TIAS 3677. 

Signature: Peru, December 21, 1960. 

Protocol relating to negotiations for the establishment of 
new schedule II1I—Brazil—to the general agreement. 
Done at Geneva December 31, 1958." 

Signature: Pakistan, December 8, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Canada 


Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
the estates of deceased persons. Signed at Washing- 
ton February 17, 1961. Enters into force upon ex- 
change of instruments of ratification. 


Ireland 


Amendment to the agreement of March 16, 1956 (TIAS 
4059), concerning the civil uses of atomic energy. 
Signed at Washington February 13, 1961. Enters into 
force on the day on which each Government receives 
from the other written notification that it has complied 
with all statutory and constitutional requirements. 


Norway 


Agreement amending the agreement of May 15 and June 
26, 1953 (TIAS 3468), relating to the disposition of 
equipment and materials furnished by the United States 
under the mutual defense assistance program. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Oslo September 1, 1960, and 
January 14,1961. Entered into force January 14, 1961. 


West Indies 


Agreement concerning U.S. defense areas in the federa- 
tion of The West Indies. Signed at Port-of-Spain Feb- 
ruary 10, 1961. Entered into force February 10, 1961. 


Yugoslavia 


Agreement providing special economic assistance to Yugo- 
slavia to support technical assistance projects pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1961. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Belgrade January 19, 1961. Entered into force 
January 19, 1961. 
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Consulate at Colon, Panama, Remains Open 


Department mailing notice dated February 2 


The U.S. consulate at Col6n, Panama, which was sched- 
uled to close August 19, 1960, has been continued in opera- 
tion. Pending the assignment of a principal officer to 
Colén, the Embassy at Panama is daily detailing a vice 
consul to the consulate. 

Col6n has no consular district. The Embassy services 
the entire Republic of Panama. The Embassy at Panam& 
will supervise the administration of Col6n. 
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American Consulate at Aruba 
Closes on March 1 


Press release 58 dated February 6 


For reasons of economy which constrain the Department 
of State to reduce certain consular operations in areas 
where consular representation is otherwise available 
nearby, the American consulate at Aruba, Netherlands 
Antilles, will be closed to the public effective March 1, 
1961. Subsequent to March 1 the functions now handled 
by the American consulate, Aruba, will be assumed by 
the American consulate general, Curacao. 


Confirmations 


The Senate on February 13 confirmed the following 
nominations : 

George C. McGhee to be Counselor of the Department 
of State. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 69 dated February 16.) 

Charles W. Yost to be a deputy representative of the 
United States in the Security Council of the United 
Nations. (For biographic details, see White House press 
release dated January 28.) 


Appointments 


Herbert J. Waters as Special Assistant to the Director 
of the International Cooperation Administration, effec- 
tive February 6. (For biographic details, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 55 dated February 8.) 

Henry W. Wiens as International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration Representative in the Republic of the 
Congo, effective February 10. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 65 dated Febru- 
ary 10.) 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Interchange of Patent Rights and Technical Information 
for Defense Purposes—Filing Classified Patent Applica- 
tions. TIAS 4552. 3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Norway, amending the agreement of December 5, 1958, and 
January 6 and 17, 1959. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Oslo April 25 and August 12, 1960. Entered into force 
August 12, 1960. 


March 6, 1961 


United States Educational Foundation in India. TIAS 
4553. 3pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and In- 
dia, amending the agreement of February 2, 1950, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Dated at New Delhi May 9 
and July 29, 1960. Entered into force July 29, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4554. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Chile, amending the agreement of June 2, 1960. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Santiago August 12, 1960. Entered 
into force August 12, 1960. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Cash Contribution by Japan. 
TIAS 4555. 6pp. 5¢. 


Arrangement between the United States of America and 
Japan, relating to the agreement of March 8, 1954. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Tokyo August 9, 1960. En- 
tered into force August 9, 1960. 


Commission For Educational Exchange. TIAS 4559. 
Tpp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and Uru- 
guay. Exchange of notes—Signed at Montevideo July 22, 
1960. Entered into force July 22, 1960. 


Passport Visas—Non-Immigrant Visa Procedures. TIAS 
4561. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Australia. Exchange of notes—Dated at Canberra March 
13, June 1, and August 19, 1959. Entered into force 
August 19, 1959. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 4566. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Norway, amending annex C to the agreement of Janu- 
ary 27, 1950. Exchange of notes—Dated at Oslo July 
— August 18, 1960. Bntered into force August 18, 


Defense—Transfer of Military Equipment, Materials, and 
Services. TIAS 4567. 5 pp. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Haiti. Exchange of notes—Dated at Port-au-Prince 
September 1, 1960. Entered into force September 1, 1960. 


+ gaimaman of Vessel to Colombia. TIAS 4568. 3 pp. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Colombia, amending the agreement of April 5 and 7, 
1960. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bogoté July 25, 
1960. Entered into force July 25, 1960. 


Defense—Weapons Production Program. TIAS 4569. 11 
pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Norway. Exchange of notes—Signed at Osio February 
13, 1960. Entered into force February 13, 1960. And 
amending agreement. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Oslo April 26 and September 16, 1960. Entered into 
force September 16, 1960. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Redistributable and Excess 
Property. TIAS 4570. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Denmark, amending the agreement of November 16, 1951, 
and April 28, 1952. Exchange of notes—Signed at Copen- 
hagen September 12, 1960. Entered into force September 
12, 1960. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 4571. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Liberia. Exchange of notes—Signed at Monrovia Sep- 
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tember 6 and 12, 1960. Entered into force September 12, 
1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4572. 5 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Korea, amending and supplementing the 
agreement of June 30, 1959, as amended. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Seoul September 14, 1960. Entered into 
force September 14, 1960. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Equipment 
and Materials. TIAS 4573. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Italy, amending the agreement of November 20 and 
December 14, 1951. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rome 
September 7, 1960. Entered into force September 7, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4574. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
India, supplementing the agreement of May 4, 1960, 
as supplemented. Signed at Washington September 23, 
1960. With exchange of notes. Entered into force 
September 23, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4575. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Arab Republic, amending the agreement of 
August 9, 1960. Exchange of notes—Signed at Cairo 
September 17, 1960. Entered into force September 17, 
1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4576. 8 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ceylon. Signed at Colombo September 30, 1960. With 
exchange of notes. Entered into force September 30, 
1960. 


Economic Assistance to Libya. TIAS 4577. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Libya, amending the agreement of September 9, 1954, as 
supplemented. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tripoli 
June 30, 1960. Entered into force June 30, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities—Child Feeding Pro- 
gram. TIAS 4578. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 


Italy. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rome July 19, 1960. 
Entered into force July 19, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4579. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Pakistan, amending the agreement of April 11, 1960. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Karachi September 23, 
1960. Entered into force September 23, 1960. 


Article XVIII of Agreement Under Article VI of Treaty 
of Mutual Cooperation and Security—Facilities and 
Areas and Status of United States Armed Forces in 
Japan—Application of Paragraph 5 to Certain Maritime 
Claims. TIAS 4580. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Understanding between the United States of America and 
Japan. Exchange of notes—Dated at Tokyo August 22, 
1960. Entered into force August 22, 1960. 


Termination of Reciprocal Trade Agreement of April 8, 
1943. TIAS 4581. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Iran. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tehran July 27, 
1960. Entered into force July 27, 1960. 
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Defense—Loan of Additional Vessels to Spain. TIAS 
4582. 2 pp. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Spain. Exchange of notes—Signed at Madrid September 
30, 1960. Entered into force September 30, 1960. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposal of Redistributable 
and Excess Property. TIAS 4583. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Luxembourg, amending the agreement of July 7, 1954. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Luxembourg March 4 and 
June 10, 1960. Entered into force June 10, 1960. 


Vocational Education—Cooperative Program in Brazil. 
TIAS 4584. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Brazil, extending and amending the agreement of Octo- 
ber 14, 1950, as extended and amended. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Rio de Janeiro June 29, 1960. En- 
tered into force June 29, 1960. 


Weather Stations—Cooperative Program at Antofagasta, 
Quintero and Puerto Montt. TIAS 4585. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Chile, extending the agreement of March 1, 1957, as ex- 
tended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Santiago July 21 
and September 7, 1960. Entered into force September 7, 
1960. Operative retroactively January 1, 1960. 


Agriculture and Natural Resources—Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Brazil. TIAS 4586. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Brazil, extending and amending the agreement of June 26, 
1953. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rio de Janeiro 
August 24, 1960. Entered into force August 24, 1960. 


yy Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4587. 3 pp. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Burma, amending article II of the agreement of May 27, 
1958, as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
— October 10, 1960. Entered into force October 10, 
1960. 


Interchange of Patent Rights and Technical Information 
for Defense Purposes. TIAS 4588. 10 pp. 10¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 


Spain. Exchange of notes—Signed at Madrid July 13 and 
21, 1960. Entered into force July 21, 1960. 


Defense—Loan of Vessel to Chile. TIAS 4589. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Chile. Exchange of notes—Signed at Santiago June 28 
and July 16, 1960. Entered into force July 16, 1960. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Equipment 
and Material. TIAS 4590. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Portugal, amending the agreement of June 16 and July 9, 
1952. Exchange of notes—Signed at Lisbon September 
15, 1960. Entered into force September 15, 1960. 


Operations in Antarctica. TIAS 4591. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
New Zealand, extending the agreement of December 24, 
1958. Exchange of notes—Signed at Wellington October 
18, 1960. Entered into force October 18, 1960. Operative 
retroactively January 1, 1960. 


—_— Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4592. 6 pp. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Iran, amending the agreement of July 26, 1960. Ex- 


change of notes—Signed at Tehran September 26, 1960. 
Entered into force September 26, 1960. 
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Africa. A World Divided (Dulles) 


American Republics 

Alliance for Progress (Berle) . . 

Pan American Day and Pan American Week, 1961 
(text of proclamation)... 


Asia. A World Divided (Dulles) 


Canada. Canada and United States — Estate. 
Tax Convention ‘ 


Congo, Republic of the 

President Emphasizes U.S. Support for United 
Nations in the Congo (Kennedy) .. . 

Wiens appointed ICA representative 


Congress, The. Administration Urges Ratiiation 
of OECD Convention (Ball, Dillon) ; 


Department and Foreign Service 

American Consulate at Aruba Closes on March 1 
Appointments (Waters, Wiens) 

Confirmations (McGhee, Yost) ‘ 

Consulate at Colén, Panama, Remains ‘Open. 


Economic Affairs 

Administration Urges Ratification of OECD Con- 
vention (Ball, Dillon) ...... . 

Alliance for Progress (Berle) . . 

Canada and United States Sign Estate-Tax Con- 
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International Bank Issues 6-Month Financial State- 
ment 

The Organization “for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (Rusk) . 
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A World Divided (Dulles) 


El Salvador. President Announces Seiiisiatien i 
Government of El Salvador (Kennedy) 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 13-19 


News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


February 6 and 61 of February 10. 


No. Date Subject 


66 2/13 
2/13 


68 2/14 
*69 2/16 


70 «2/16 
71 2/17 


2/17 


Large (biographic details). 
mittee. 


graphic details). 
Rusk: American-German conference, 


(biographic details). 
Eleanor Dulles: “A World Divided.” 
Williams: 
Africa : Common Goals.” 
Cultural exchange (U.S.S.R.). 


73 2/17 
$74 2/17 


*75 2/17 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 


Releases issued prior to February 13 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 58 of 


Rusk: government-industry conference 
Harriman sworn in as Ambassador at 


Ball: Senate Foreign Relations Com- 

McGhee sworn in as Counselor (bio- 

Signing of estate-tax convention with 
Canada. 

Morales sworn in as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs 
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BERLIN 
City Between Two Worlds 


This 22-page illustrated pamphlet, a revised Background, traces 
the political development of the Berlin question from 1952 up to the 
abortive summit meeting of May 1960, and includes a brief statement 
of the legal basis of Western rights in Berlin. 


Publication 7089 20 cents 


The Record on Korean 
Unification—1943-1960 


This volume, consisting of a narrative summary and a collection of 
documents, presents the record on Korean unification as shown by the 
policies and actions of the United Nations, the United States, the 
Republic of Korea, and the countries of the Communist bloc during 
the period 1943 to 1960. The narrative covers the major developments 
relating to Korea in this period but gives primary attention to the 
continuing efforts of the United Nations and the United States to 
achieve the unification of Korea in accordance with fundamental 
principles endorsed by the great majority of the members of the world 
organization. 

Publication 7084 65 cents 
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